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Yor the Companion. 
SIMON CANFORD 
AND HIS DOG CARLO. 

In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

For a long time Simon lay in a fever of ex- 
citement, thinking over his talk with the old 
man, and trying to see a way out of his trouble. 

Have you ever loved a dog that somebody 
threatened to take away from you? Then, if 
that dog was a new-found object of affection, 
and the only thing you had in the world to love, 
you may know something how the boy felt about 
Carlo. 

Simon Canford was an orphan. He had nei- 
ther brothers nor sisters, nor any near relatives 
who cared for him. Since he was ten years old 
he had had to work for his living, and for the 
past three years he had been with Mr. Wiggin. 

He was not bound by any papers, and he had 
no guardian; but by his faithfulness and indus- 
try he kept his place, and now earned his twelve 
dollars a year, besides his board and clothes. 
He had also three months’ schooling in winter, 
or perhaps I should say, three months divided 
between easy studies in school and hard work at 
home. 

Simon thought over all this as he lay in his 
bed under the low garret roof. Bitter feelings 
rose up in his heart against the poultry-raiser. 

“He has always been as mean to me as he 

Ud cl’ he said to himself. ‘When I found 
that horseshoe he claimed it, because he said I 
was his hired boy, my time belonged to him, 
and it took some of my time to pick up a horse- 
shoe. He was to clothe me,—and what clothes 
I have to wear! I’m ashamed when I go to 
meeting or to school. He promised me a new 
suit in the spring, but I didn’t get it. If it 
hadn’t been for the pleasant trips across the 
river to market, I'd have left him long ago.”” 

Simon was thankful now that he had not left 
him, for if he had, he might never have seen 
Carlo. 

“And now he means to take even him away 
from me! Heshan’t! Carlois my dog; I bought 
him. I don’t want any reward, and old Wiggin 
shan’t have any. The idea of his claiming a re- 
ward for my dog, that I found and brought 
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home!’” 

He fully made up his mind what to do, and 
then went to sleep. 

The old man rose early the next morning, as whatever he could find in the pantry, released 
was his custom, and went to the stairway to call} Carlo, and gone off in the fresh and breezy 
Simon. | morning, to find a home and seek his fortune 
he cried; and thump! thump! | elsewhere. 
thump! went his fist on the wall. ‘Time to be | 
stirring; I want to get an airly start!’’ 


ye 


“Come, boy! 


“Didn't you unbolt the shed door?” the old 


SIMON CANFORD AND HIS DOG CARLO. 


” 


“And now,” Simon said to himself, ‘“some- 
body has advertised for him. That can’t be 
| Jeff. It must be his real owner, who thinks as 
much of him, maybe, as I do.”’ 





The more he thought of it, the more he was 





He went to the barn, threw open the doors, 
and backed out the wagon. Then, having fed 


the horse, and done a few other chores, he re- | 


turned to the house to see how breakfast was 
getting on. 

“Where’s that lazy-bones?” he said, Simon 
hot having yet made his appearance. 
he called again, at the foot of the stairs. 

No answer. 
wall. 

“Do you want me to come up there and pull 
you out of bed?”’ 


| man demanded of his wife, as he came clatter-| troubled. In vain he said to himself, as he did 


He turned away, but she called after him. 

“IT shouldn’t wonder if I could get you a sec- 
ond-hand copy, if you want one.”’ 

“If you please,’’ said Simon, feebly. 

“Mary,” cried the woman, to 2 small girl in 
the rear of the shop, “run in to Mrs. Bowen's, 
and ask her for her yesterday’s Sun. Vl make 
it right with her, if she can spare it.’’ 

The girl ran off, and returned ina few min- 
utes with the paper. Simon took it with a trem- 
bling hand, paid one cent for it, and went out 
into the open air, where he could breathe freely 
while searching the columns for poor Carlo’s 
fate. 

He remembered just the place from whieh Mr. 
Wiggin had cut the slip. 
to it, and there he read,— 


He ran his eye down 


“STRAYED OR STOLEN.—On Tuesday, 6th inst., 
a good-sized spaniel of mixed breed, fine long hair, 
rather curly, ight-brown back and sides, more yel 
lowish on the legs, left fore-foot white, also white 
on end of the tail. Had on when lost a neat collar 
with name ‘Carlo’ engraved on it, also ‘License 
No. 141.’ A reward of FIVE DOLLARS Will be paid 
to any person returning the said dog to Mrs. A. A, 
Watson, No. 96 Vestry Street.” 

Simon drew a long breath, crumpled up the 
paper, and looked down despairingly at Carlo. 

‘The old man was right,”’ he said. “And to 
think he was going to play me such a trick for 
the paltry reward of five dollars! I 
give up Carlo for five hundred dollars!’ 

Tears rushed to his eyes, which he winked 
away as he walked. 


wouldn't 


“It's too bad!” he said. “Just as I had got 
a dog for the first time, and he is growing at- 
tached to me! Why can’t I feel that he is mine? 
What do I care for Mrs. A. A. Watson? Why 
didn't she keep her dog when she had him?” 

He was walking fast, but not in the same di- 
rection as at first. In spite of himself, in spite 
of his love for Carlo and his desperate desire to 
keep him, he was going back,—not to the home 
he had left forever, but towards the nearest 
ferry that would take him across the river to 
New York City. 

It was near noon of that day when, tired and 
disheartened, followed by the dog, Simon walked 
along Vestry Street, looking at the numbers, and 
finally stopped. 

I said followed by the dog; but that is not the 
right word. The dog would have bounded on 
before him, if he had not been held by a cord 
which Simon had slipped over his neck before 
taking him into the city, and he now, with a 
glad bark and whine, leaped upon the steps of 
No. 96. 

No need for Simon to study the numbers so 
carefully; Carlo knew his old home. 

The joy he showed on seeing it again made 
Simon’ bitterly jealous. 


“Simon!” | 


| ing down the stairs again. 
“No; I supposed you did. 
tened,”’ said Mrs. Wiggin. 
“The must have unfastened it then 
; when he went ont that way,’’ said the old man. 
| ““He’s gone. His old clothes are there, but he 
has worn off his best, and taken his shirts and 


| stockings. Plague on the dog! I don’t care so 


I found it unfas- 


rogue 


The old man pounded on the | much for the reward I’ve lost, but that boy’s | more, too, than ever old Wiggin was willing to 


| sarvices was worth—wal, it’ll cost me six or 


| eight dollars a month to fill his place, any way.” | 


Simon meanwhile was walking fast, with a 


| more than once, “I don’t care! I've got him, 

|and I’m going to keep him. He’s my dog now.” 
In a minute or two the terrible spectre of the 
wrong he was doing somebody would again start 

| up before him. 

| “T'll go away off somewhere, and hire out in 

| a place where Carlo was never seen or heard of, 

| and where I can keep him for mine, and earn 


“He doesn’t care for me any more now,” he 
muttered, as he went slowly up the steps. 

Just then the door opened, and, to his utter 
surprise and bewilderment, a well-known voice 
exclaimed,— 

‘Here he is now!”’ 

For a moment it seemed to the boy that he 
was back at the poultry-farm once more. It was 
the harsh voice of old Wiggin that spoke, and 
there stood old Wiggin himself looking grimly 
But suddenly he stopped | down upon him. Was it a dream? 

“T wish I could see that ad- | 





’ 


| pay me.’ 
This was his plan. 
| short in the road. 


No dream at all, as Simon knew very well 


The boy made no sign that he desired any such | light heart, along the country rouds. He had | vertisement,”’ he said. ‘Maybe it isn’t for my | after he had had a moment to think about it. 


Assistance, 
morning,”” Mrs. Wiggin remarked. “But I 
think he must be out somewhere: I noticed that 
the dog was untied,”’ 

“Dog untied!’’ 

And the old man stalked to the shed. 
fnough, Carlo was missing. 

Back through the house tramped the old man, 


his hes 


True 


the stairs to Simon’s reom. There was no Simon 
there 


Long before even Mr. Wiggin was awake that 


horning, the boy had gone softly down with aj so nice a collar, should belong to a young scamp | fearful he was of finding what his conscience | 


‘mall bundle under his arm, helped himself to 


vy shoes clattering on the floor, and up | 


side. Why shouldn’t he be happy? 
| It had been his chief thought, up to this time, 
to get safely away with his dog, to defeat the 
niggardly old man’s intentions, and keep Carlo 
| himself. Butas he trudged on, an nnweleome 
| afterthonght intruded itself on his mind. Had 
| he any right to the dog? 
True, he had bought him of Jeff Holand; but, 


| now he reflected, it did not seem to him very | 
| 


| probable that Jeff was his owner. In short, that 
| 8o fine a spaniel, clean and well-fed, and wearing 


like Jeff,—was it not incredible? 


He made, in fact, no sign whatever. | health and hope, ten dollars of his own well-| Carlo, after all. I should feel better if I knew The old man had come to bring his report con- 
“Thaint seen nor heard a word from him this | earned money in his pocket, and Carlo at his | that.’’ 


| cerning the dog, and perhaps secure his “share 
He had lately passed a little wayside fancy- of the reward” in case Carlo should be recovered, 
| store, where he had seen some cheap magazines 3ehind Mr. Wiggin appeared a little stooping 
and newspapers in the window. Perhaps he | old lady, who thrust a little head in a little white 
could find there a copy of the Sun from which | cap ont at the door, 
| Mr. Wiggin made the clipping. | “Carlo! why, precious, darling Carlo!’ she 
| He turned back, and entered the door of the | exclaimed. 
| little shop. He saw a copy of the Sim on the | 


And in an instant the dog was in her arms, 
counter, but it was that morning’s issue. 


| licking her hands and face, and wagging his tail, 

“Have you yesterday’s Sun?” he asked of a| —or perhaps I should say, wagging himself all 

| woman who stood waiting to serve him. over,—while she caressed him in the fondest 
He was relieved to hear her answer, ‘‘No,” so! manner. 


Meanwhile Mr. Wiggin looked sternly at 


had driven him to seek, Simon, 
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“So this is what you run away from home | 
for, he said, “to bring the dog and get the re- | 
ward unbeknown to me?” 

“No, sir,” said Simon, “T haven't run away | 
from home in the first place; P’ve left your ser- 
vice, as Thad a right to do,—that’s all. T would | 
have given you warning if I could, but you forced 
me to do as I did.” 

Simon was no longer afraid of the old man. 
He went on speaking in a voice which trembled 
with some nobler emotion than that of fear. 

“And I didn’t start to bring the dog, either. 
I didn’t make up my mind to bring him till two 
or three hours ago.”’ 

“What was ye going to do with him?” 

“Keep him!’ Simon = stoutly declared. “I 
wanted him; [didn't want any reward,”’ 
“Then L trust there won't be no trouble about 
that,” said the old man. “I’m willing you 
should have dalf, but L rightfully claim the other 

half.”’ 

“Take it all if you want it!’ cried Simon, | 
with quivering lips and eyes filling with tears. 

He turned to go; but the little stooping old 
lady ran out on the steps beckoning and calling. 

“Boy! young man! come back! I want to 
speak to you!” 





Simon was scarcely able to control the passion 
of grief which swelled in his heart as he obeyed. 

“T must pay you something,’ she said, “I 
must thank you, at any rate. Come in. Don’t 
you want to bid Carlo good-by? This man says 
you were fond of him.”’ 

Simon, standing in the entry, stifled a sob and 
said,— 

“No, T ean’t bid him good-by, He doesn't | 
care for me now he has got home.’’ 

“And do you really care so much for him?” 
said the little old lady, rightly understanding his 
emotion, 
| 


“T thought everything of him!’’ Simon replied, 
“Vou see, T thought he was mine 
him of some boys who were tormenting him. 
There was one by the name of Jeff Holand. He | 
sid he owned him, and he took my half-dollar.” 

“Oh, that Jeff Holand!’ said the old lady, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘He’s a boy I took to bring up, and 
did everything I could for, and how he repaid 
To think that at last he should actually 
sell my Carlo! That was his last act of ingrati- 
tude. Thank Heaven, I've sent him away, and 
he can play no more of his pranks with me!” 

She then made Simon tell the whole story of 
his rescue of Carlo, his care of him, and his final 
determination to restore him to his mistress. 

He spoke in a manly, honest way, and in tones 
which betrayed his strong affection for the dog. 
The woman listened with deep interest, and at 
last turned to the old man, 

“Is he a truthful boy?” she asked. 

“Oh, ves, I must say that for him,’’ the old 
man replied; “though what he says of my not 
wanting to keep the dog,—that’s stretched a 


me! 


good deal 

“But he’s an honest, good-hearted boy?” 
continued 

“Well, ves, I can't deny that,” the old man 
again admitted; ‘though his going off this morn- 
ing the way he did,—I don’t consider that to his 
credit.” 

“Yet you forgive him, and are willing to take 
him back?” 

“Oh, sartin, sartin!’’ said the old man, ‘‘He’s 
a good faithful boy. T want him to come back.” 

The old lady gave Simon a pleasant smile. 

“And what do you say?" she asked. 

“T'll never go back there in the world,’ re- 
plied Simon,—‘‘never!"’ And he spoke as if he 


she 





meant it. 

“Would you go back if T would let him have 
the dog?” 

“Oh,” said Simon, opening his eyes in aston- | 
ishment, “IT don't know! I'd do almost any- | 
thing,—I'd go almost anywhere to have Carlo | 
again!” | 

“Well,”’ said the old lady, “since you think so | 
much of Carlo, and since this gentleman gives 
you so high a recommendation, I've a proposal 
to make. T want a good, honest, faithful boy to | 
fill that Holand boy’s place. How would you 
like to come and live with me?” 


“Live—with—you?” Simon gasped out, more 
astonished than ever. 

“With me and Carlo,”’ she added, and her 
pleasant smile became truly tender and moth- 
erly. ‘He shall be your dog as well as mine. I} 
am lonely, and Iwanta son. Tlike you, Simon, | 
not merely because you were so kind to Carlo, | 
and so true and honest as to bring him home to 
me when you loved him so, but [like your looks, 
You shall go to school, and then to college, or | 
get into some kind of business, if you prefer | 
that. What do you say?” 


’ 


| very thin, and her fingers long and tapering. 


I bought | just like a coffin.” 


and beautiful to me, was a very poor and hum- 


and she watched with us when we had the mea- 


all the kind people who gathered to weleome us 
to the parsonage, she, sitting apart from the 


| was my joy, just before they left, at seeing 


| ing, and we’re going to make molasses candy 


| Twas at heart a law-abiding child. 


unexpected a result of the interview. This, 
then, was what the shrewd little old lady was 
driving at with her questions all the while! 

He was sorry to lose Simon, but the reward of 
five dollars, the whole of which he was permitted 
to carry away, partly consoled him, 

The boy’s astonishment changed quickly to 
joy, and his joy settled slowly down into a most 
happy thankfulness for his great good fortune. 

He not only had Carlo again,—he had a com- 
fortable home, and, best of all, he had a mother. 

Do you, who have had a mother all your life, 
appreciate and love her as Simon soon learned 
to appreciate and love good Mrs. Watson, I won- 
der? 

+e —— 
LOSS. 
Once I lost a single pearl 
sea of gloom and fear: 
beneath the wa 


sad and empty y 
re Came a Vv 












»>me,— 
t thy net into the sea!” 
So I cast, and drew the line,— 

Lo! twelve pearls encrusted mine! 


Thus, whene’er the Father takes 
Precious gifts I fain would keep, 
Somewhere in His sea, I know, 
With Ilis gems they safely sleep. 
Melt the days like dreams away, 
Till I hear the Father say 
“Cast thy net into the = 
I have many pearls for thee!” 
PAUL PAasTNOR, in Advance. 
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For the Companion, 
THE FORBIDDEN TEA-PARTY. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 
Mrs. Howe was far from what the world would 
eall a beauty. She was tall and slight, with a 
decided stoop in her shoulders. Her hands were 


She had a low, sweet voice, and a sad, mourn- 
ful face, in reference to which I once startled 
my little sisters by remarking that it was ‘‘shaped 


Mrs. Howe, although she seemed so grand 


ble 
washed and cleaned house at the parsonage; 


woman, Sometimes, in emergencies, she 


sles; all of which services seemed to me a tri- 
umph of condescension on her part. 
We had recently moved to the town, and of 


rest, was my favorite. Itook a seat on a cricket 
at her feet, held her hand, and played with her 
one plain gold ring. I did not want to change 
my lovely mother for Mrs. Howe. but I remem- 
ber distinctly wishing that little girls could have 
two real mothers, so that I could keep her 
always. 

My passion for Mrs. Howe soon became a 
subject for family sport, and often I had a dou- 
ble share of some luxury given me, with a smile 
and a hint that I could carry part of it to ‘‘pretty 
Mrs. Howe.” 

This excellent, and to me beautiful, woman, 
had three little girls who were not particularly 
attractive, and whom my mother never invited 
to the parsonage. I was forbidden to stop at 
their house going to or returning from school, 
and when I asked ‘“‘Why?’ the only answer I 
ever received was,— 

“Mrs. Howe has children enough of her own 
to look after.’’ 

As I remember it, hers must have been a very 
poor home for an American family. It reminded 
me—and that gave it a great charm then—of 
our keeping house in the stable on Saturday 
afternoons, when our kind mother allowed us to 
prepare and eat our supper there. 

My parents were once going off several miles 
to a great wedding; and we were saddened by 
the remark that we must go to bed at our usual 
hour, as they would not be at home till very 
late. 

It was so unusual and so sad to have them far 
away that the promise of wedding-cake in the 
morning could hardly console us, What, then, 


Sally Howe leap the fence, and rush in with the 
words, — 

“We're going to have a tea-party to-night, and 
want you all to come over. Six others are com- 


and to pop corn in the evening.” 

My mother said ‘“‘No,”’ and explained that she 
was going away, and had charged Emeline to 
have us all in bed before nine o'clock. 

This was a bitter disappointment; but nota 
word was said, and the girl made a second leap 
over the picket-fence, and was off to fill our 
places with other children. 

I do not think, looking back to that time, that 
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The old man was quite thunderstruck at so 


shall never see 
tal beauty. 

Emeline was a fresh, pretty Yankee gitl, who 
taught district school or wrought in a kitchen, 
just as opportunity offered. She had promised 
us two whole chapters of ‘Robinson Crusoe” 
after tea, and my elder sisters were setting the 
table for her, so as to hasten on the joyful hour. 

I slipped out at the back door, and ran, bare- 
headed, in my little pink-sleeved apron and old 
slippers, to the tea-party at Mrs. Howe’s. 

Never shall I forget what seemed to me the 
glory of the scene as I entered. The large, low, 
unplastered kitchen, with its broad open fire 
casting shadows on the rough boards, the case- 
less clock, the two great horn-shells, the lamps 
filled with vitriol-water and red yarn, and the 
profiles of Mrs. Howe and a strange man,—it 
had never once ocurred to me that there could 
be a husband and f ither attached to this fam- 
ily,—completely charmed me. 

How I wished there was a great unplastered 
room in the parsonage, with such a fireplace, 
with black andirons, and a long crane, with a 
teakettle on it! How I envied these girls those 
elegant lamps and their mother’s profile! I was 
willing they should keep the man’s that hung 
beside it. 

Mrs. Howe welcomed me very kindly, and 
said,— 

“Tm glad your mother changed her mind, so 
as to let one of you come. I suppose Emeline 
would be lonesome without the others.”’ 

I made no reply. 

I felt a little ashamed of my calico apron and 
my old slippers when I saw six little girls in 
their Sunday clothes, but I soon forgot it. 

While the Howe girls and their guests were 
spreading the cloth, Mrs. Howe beckoned me to 
follow her into the next room. 

That also was unplastered and unpainted. 


again till I see it in its immor- 





Taking a key, attached toa black ribbon, from 
her neck, she said, placing the candlestick in 
my hand,— 

“I'm obliged to keep all my good things— 
the things I brought from home—here, under | 
lock and key. Idon’t take them out often, but | 
I will to-night, because you are here, and you | 
are always so sweet to me.”’ 

I heard her sigh as she removed a cover from 
the contents of the trunk and exposed a set of 
china so lovely that I cried ont, “Oh, oh!’’ 

It was white, with figures which changed from 
purple to gold, and from gold to pink, as the 
light fellon them. The tops of sugar-bow] and 


teapot were doves with outspread wings, and 
the articles were all decorated with birds and 


flowers in these changeable hues. 

She placed them all on the floor beside her. 
Then she took out a tablecloth, and silver spoons, 
and a set of knives and forks with ivory handles 
dyed bright green, and took them into the 
kitchen. 

Such a dazzling tea-table I had never seen be- 
fore. 

We had bread, and smoked beef, and cake, 
and gingerbread, and preserves: and as I was 
treated with great distinction, I enjoyed myself 
as much asif I had been in full dress for the 
occasion. 

We were all very merry, chatting and laugh- 
ing, and eating preserves and cake without re- 
straint,—Mrs. Howe never restrained any one,— 
and were perhaps growing a little rude, when 
suddenly the outside kitchen door was burst 
open, and a man who looked to me like a wild 
giant rushed in with an axe over his shoulder. 

His head reached almost to the beams above. 
His eyes were red and wild, and his hair, which 
was long and grizzly, stood out like a hundred 
serpents around his face. He wore a red flannel 
shirt, and a great many white buttons, like loz- 
enges, on it. 

This was all taken in at a glance, and formed 
a picture on my memory never to be erased. 
Before we had time to look at each other, he 
cried out,— 

“Oh, this is the way things go, is it? You're 
here feeding Joe Luke’s, and Abe Raymond's, 
and Will Sanders’s children, on cake and pie, 
and I'm off earning money to pay for it! Go 
home, girls! Your fathers and mothers are too 
proud to speak to me, but they aint too proud to 
let you eat the good things I have to pay for!’’ 

We were paralyzed by the sight of the axe, 
and before we could run, he cried out to his 
wife,— 

“Whose child is that there, with the light 
curls?” 

In a very subdued voice, she replied,— 

“That's one of the new minister’s children.” 

“Oh, itis, ha! And he expects me, who never 





Indeed, I 
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through a door on the other side of the kitchen 


}and stumbled over each other in the darkness 


outside. 

Mamie Sanders, the oldest of the group, said 
in a kind voice, “Don’t be afraid. He talks 
awfully when he’s drunk, but he never hur:s 
anybody.’’ We were too much afraid to }¢ 
comforted, and fled in different directions. 

By the roaring voice, the smashing of dishes 
and the shrieks within, we knew the kind mother 
had all she could do to protect her own children, 
without looking after us. 

In my fright, and being almost a stranger in 
the place, I took the longest road to the villave, 
and ran on, my heart beating so that T could 
hardly breathe. Iwas sure I heard steps belind 
me. They came nearer and nearer, and | «/- 
most felt the cold axe at my neck, when a team 
came up, and the driver catled out,— 

“Want a ride home, child? This is a lone- 
some way for such a little girl.” 

Anybody was my friend then who could in- 
crease the distance between me and that giant, 
and without a word, I reached up my hand and 
was helped on to a pedler’s wagon. 

I opened my heart to my new friend, and told 
him all—except my disobedience. 

“Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘I heard that Jim Howe 
had come home from the lumber camp rum- 
crazy. Some day he'll kill somebody. He 
ought to be shut up for a lunatic. 

‘Mary Miles was the best and prettiest girl 
about when we were young. She married this 
stranger from fur off, and the old captain gave 
her a great wedding, and fine clothes and furni- 
ture, and had got their house built just so fur, 
when he failed up and died. Then it wasn't 
long till Jim Howe showed himself up, and 
broke her spirit and her heart too. 

‘‘He’s sold off nearly all her nice things, and 
instead of doing any work, he sets a bad exam- 
ple, and abuses them all. He went off lumber- 
ing, but has come back before they begun work. 
I'm afraid Mrs. Howe hasn't resolution to bring 
up those rude girls right. 

“Why, child, I didn’t notice that you had no 
outside garment! Here, take this new  hoss- 
blanket and put it round you.” 

There was no reading of ‘Robinson Crusoe” 
at home that evening. As I opened the door, I 
heard Emeline sob out,— 

“If she's falien into the well, or been carried 
off by those Indians, they never wil! forgive me!” 

When they saw me, they all hugged and kissed 
me, and asked, ‘“‘Who carried you off? and how 
did you escape?” 

When I told my story, my eldest sister looked 
at me reproachfully, and said,— 

“Oh, how grieved mamma will be!”’ 

But the second one laughed, and said,— 

“TI guess this has cured her! She’ll never 
tease to go to that handsome Mrs. Howe’s any 
more. Mother knew all about that man.” 

And I never did go there again, although I re- 
tained my love for the gentle woman, and was 
encouraged to make pin-cushions and holders for 
her in return for many little kindnesses I re- 
ceived at her hand. 

ee 
For the Companion. 
FOOLISH GEORGE HOGDEN. 


Foolish George Hogden is not an imaginary 
character. I believe he is a native of the town 
of Newport, Vt. People call him ‘‘Foolish” 
George because he is rather weak of intellect.— 
a little daft, as the Scotch say. 

Foolish George is a favored patron of the Pas- 
sumpsic Railroad. He rides back and _ forth 
whenever he pleases. If he takes a fancy to 
ride from Newport to White River Junction, he 
steps aboard the train. He can take the best 
seat in the car if he chooses. No conductor pre- 
sumes to demand any fare of him. If he wishes 
to take the next train back to St. Johnsbury, or 
any other station, he does it without money and 
without price. 

Foolish George has a great command of !an- 
guage,—such as it is;—and a good many ideas, 
if he only knew how to sort them and make 
them hang together. Sometimes he is a great 
political orator, and ‘“‘stumps’’ for himself as 4 
presidential candidate. Then again he appears 
in the role of a musician. For the occasion he 
is anything that he happens to imagine himself. 
People who have the leisure for such things love 
to call upon him for a speech, always promising 
him a few pennies for his performance. 

Then George will mount a box, or whatever 
happens to be nearest, and pour out his strange 
eloquence, while the crowd laugh and applaud. 
His speeches are sure to amuse them every time, 





goes to meeting, to feed his family! Clear out, 


for amid the medley of his words there will often 


Well, what could the poor, homeless, hungry-| remember distinctly the rebellions acts which every soul of you, before I chop your heads off | flash out a droll conceit. and sometimes just 4 
hearted boy say? What would vou have said in often cast a shadow over a face whose smiles I| with my axe!” he roared out in a terrific voice. | hint of a bright idea that the wisest of them 


| Atthis moving appeal, we all started and fled 


his place? 


| would give worlds to see to-day, but which I 


might be proud of. 
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Two or three pennies will produce a song from 
poor George as easily as a speech, and his sing- 
ing is quite as good fun for the crowd as his 
oratory. Nothing gratifies the thoughtless better 
than to ‘“‘patronize’’ those who are inferior to 
them. Ah, the inferiority may not be so certain, 
after all! 

It is not always safe to say which is wiser, the 
fool who amuses, or the fool who laughs. A 
friend of mine who had been far away came to 
visit me. I had not seen him for years. 

One day he strolled into the village to while 
away the time. An hour afterwards I found 
him with a knot of men and boys listening to 
Foolish George, who stood on the steps of a 
building making a “speech for Grant.”” 

George was in good spirits, and won frequent 
bursts of applause. It was a great entertain- 
ment for the thoughtless company. When I ap- 
proached my friend, he was laughing and clap- 
ping as heartily as the rest. Turning to me he 
said, — 

‘Here, if you wish to see a specimen of per- 
fect felicity, look at that fellow. He illustrates 
Pope’s line exactly,— 

“*Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ ” 


I did not laugh, nor even smile, in return. I 
showed no signs of being amused, but I took his 
arm, and we walked away together. When we 
were out of sight of the crowd, we sat down in 
the shade. 

*‘Now what was there to laugh at in the exhi- 
bition you just witnessed?’ I asked, seriously. 

“Everything,” replied my friend. ‘He is so 
foolish and funny, and his assurance was so 
happy and perfect. Nobody could help laugh- 
ing.”’ 

“Perhaps some could not. But J never laugh 
at him, or at anything he does,” 

“Well, really, [do not see how you can help 
%.” 

“Do you think the tender Master who pitied 
all men’s infirmities would have laughed at 
Foolish George? Pope’s line, which you just 
quoted, is a neat way of telling us to let well 
enough alone, but it cannot apply to poor George, 
for his ignorance is not a thing he could help if 
he tried. He is a fool by misfortune. They who 
practise upon him, and will not iet him alone, 
are greater fools, and of a different kind.”’ 

My friend looked up in some surprise at my 
“Well, it did not occur to me to 
look at it in that way,”’ said he. 

“With all our intellect, refinement and cul- 
ture,’’ I continued, ‘Foolish George is, in a 
sense, our superior. I can never laugh at him. 
When I stand before him, it is with awe and 
reverence, rather than amusement. I know not 
how he came to be what he is, but his infirmity 
Iam too thankful for the 
blessing of my full reason to ridicule those who 
are deprived of that gift. Foolish George Hog- 
den is not only an object of pity, but he is a 
hero, worthy of our highest admiration. 

“Let me tell you a story. One spring day, 
years ago, an express train left White River 
Junction for St. Johnsbury, with a hundred pas- 
Most of these had made the same trip 
many times, and probably not one of them had 
now any thought of danger ahead. 

“The day was pleasant, and everything seemed 
in fine conditiou. All looked fora quick and 
prosperous journey. They sped on—past Nor- 
wich, past Thetford, past Piedmont, past Wells 
River, past Ryegate, past Barnet. A few miles 
more would bring them to their destination. 

“But something lay unseen before them on the 
road that meant destruction and death! Up in 
the gorge where the Passumpsic enters the Con- 
necticut, a huge rock had fallen from the over- 
hanging cliff upon the track. It waited there, 
immovable, to crush the train as it thundered 
round the curve. On the left of it towered the 
solid granite, with its innumerable jagged points. 
On the right, almost beneath the track, was a 
deep abyss, with the angry river boiling at the 
bottom, 

“The engineer could not see the rock till he 
passed the bend, and then it would be too late. 
Disaster seemed inevitable — disaster, sudden, 
awful, complete! 

“The train approached the curve. Two min- 
utes more, and the crash must come! Just at 
that eritical time, poor Hogden happened to be 
strolling along the gorge, and discovered the 
He heard the thunder of the cars, 


earnestness. 


is sacred in my eyes. 


sengers. 


fallen rock. 


and his simple mind comprehended the terrible 
His instinct was quicker than many 


extremity. 
& man’s reason. 


heavy train rumbled on past Foolish George, who 
had saved it, past the curve, and stopped, barely 
sixteen feet from the rock. 
“Then the astonished passengers got out of 
the cars, looked, shuddering, into the abyss be- 
low, and turned to bless poor foolish Hogden 
for their deliverance from death.” 
Before the story was finished, my friend had 
covered his face with his hands. 
After a pause, he looked up and said, ‘God 
forgive me for my thoughtlessness! I was on 
that train! But I never knew that it was foolish 
George Hogden who saved us from destruction. 
“Is it possible that only that poor idiot’s intel- 
lect stood between us and eternity that day? I 
shall never laugh at his simplicity again. God 
bless poor George Hogden!”’ 
That act of Foolish George was what earned 
him the right to ride free anywhere on the Pas- 
sumpsic River Railroad as long as he lives. 
FRANKLIN B, GAGE. 
_ +o — 
For the Companion. 
RAIN. 
The skies are veiled in floating mist, 
The hills are lost in vagueness dim, 
With showery wood and glistening field, 


Beneath their silver rim; 
The dripping vine-leaves lie out-spread | 





Against the “petted window-pane, 
With, underneath and overhead, 
In soft, monotonous cadence shed, 
The pattering of the rain. 
ELAINE GOODALE. 
~~ 


For the Companion. 
“A TRUANT MIDSHIPMAN.” 


The lumbering old eighty-four-gun ship to which | 
I had recently been appointed was destined to ful-| 
fil the duty of flag-ship on the East India and China 
station; and when I,a lad of sixteen, repaired to 
Plymouth to report myself on board, I found the 
veteran vessel in dry dock, undergoing a course of 
caulking, preparatory to the black and white paint 
being laid on, and from that circumstance looking 
more grotesquely hideous, and presenting a more 
faithful likeness to a gigantic Noah’s Ark, suchas 
may be found in most nurseries, than any other 
tloating castle I had ever yet set eyes on. 

The Unicorn was also fitting out; which compre- 
hensive term signifies that every single article, from 
the masts to the captain’s crockery, was in course 
of being hoisted, hauled, or otherwise jammed be- 
tween the ribs of the old craft, amidst a seeming 
confusion that actually baffles all description. 

Of course, to live on board a vessel in this stage— 
this transition period when the chrysalis is bursting 
into the butterfly—is simply impossible, consequent- | 
ly, the crews of ships “fitting out” are accommo- 
dated with the temporary shelter of a hulk, on 
board of which they live and sleep, repairing to 
their own vessel during working hours. 

I found myself one of some dozen youngsters, who 
ought to have been kept on board the hulk, under 
the supervision of the naval instructor, but whom 
the traditions of the service inexorably compelled 
to repair to the ship with the crew, ostensibly to 
learn their duty, but in reality to get in everybody's | 
way, to do any mischief that brains wondrous fer- | 
tile could devise, or to slip out of the dockyard and 
smoke bad cigars, 2 relaxation rigorously forbidden 
on board. 

“Where is Mr. Mitford?”’ roared the first lieuten- | 
ant, in rising wrath. ‘Where are all the young | 
gentlemen? Too bad, upon my life! Mr. Sinclair, | 
where are the other youngsters? 

“You don’t know, sir? Then you onght to know. | 
Go and find them all, and if you are not back in ten | 
minutes, I will stop your leave for a month!” 

“A pleasant prospect for Mr. Sinclair,” I thought, 
turning over in my mind the best place to look for 
my errant messmates, whose footsteps might have 
strayed in half-a-dozen different directions. 

I rapidly descended the stone steps of the dock, and 
under the ship’s bottom was lucky enough to find 
two of the missing lads, whom I despatched to the 
irate lieutenant without delay. I next visited the 
sail-loft, where I fell in with three more; and an- 
other I found in the rope-walk, doing a little private 
mischief on his own account whenever the rope- 
makers turned their backs; but Mitford was not 
amongst these, and he it was that our commanding 
officer particularly required. 

At one extremity of the dock-yard rises a small 
conical hillock, crowned with an ivy-covered sum- 
mer-house, from whence a view of the Sound and its 
shipping can be obtained. This was a favorite re- 
sort with some of the youngsters, and thither I ran 
at the best pace I could command, exasperated he- 
yond measure at the successful way in which Harry 
Mitford had concealed himself, and feeling that my 
chances of spending the evenings on shore were 
growing “small by degrees and beautifully less;” 
for the first lieutenant was a man of his word, and 
would assuredly carry out his threat unless I re-ap- 
peared with the absentee within a reasonable time. 

My road to the hillock lay past the sheds in which 
new vessels were building, some almost ready for 
launching, others in a less forward condition. Into 








“Since I can’t find him, 1 may just as well take it | 
coolly,” I thought, and seated myself philosophi- | 
cally on a bench to recover breath and enjoy the | 
noble view. I had been there perhaps two minutes 
when a faint sound in a building-shed that lay be- 
yond the hillock caught my ear, and 1 dashed off 
on the forlorn hope of its proceeding from my miss- 
ing friend. 

This particular part of the dock-yard I had never 
before visited, my roaming usually terminating at 
the mound. Under cover of the shed Ll found a 
frigate, the Ony.,—her name will remain printed 
on my brain while memory lasts,—in that stage of 
advancement which shipwrights term “in frame;” 
that is to say, her skeleton was reared, and all her 
ribs and beams in their places, but no planking or | 
sheathing had been secured. Like a giant wooden | 
cradle, she rested on the slip whilst the hand of time | 

| 
| 








seasoned her sturdy timbers. 

A pattering of feet, and the sound of boyish 
laughter,—a merry outburst that I knew too well,— 
reached my ear, and looking upwards, I beheld 
Harry Mitford, accompanied by another scapegrace 
youngster, named Wilmot, both amusing themselves 
by racing round the line of single planks that had 
been left by the workmen across the beams, where, 
in course of time, the upper deck would stand. 

I cannot say that, at the moment, the danger of 
this foolhardy skylarking particularly struck me, 
for my duty as midshipman of a top had led tomy 
being constantly aloft, and all sense of dizziness 
when looking down from a height had vanished with 
daily custom. 

Finding that both youngsters disregarded my 
calls, I ascended the rude scaffolding leading to the 
frigate’s upper works, and stepping on to the loose 
planks laid along the beams, ran aft to where my 
messmates were standing, rating them in no meas- 
ured terms forthe trouble their pranks were likely 
to bring upon me. 

When [arrived within half-a-dozen paces of them, 
Harry Mitford shouted out, “Follow my leader!’ 
and quitting the plank whereon he had been hither- 
to standing, commenced to walk along one of the 
narrow beams of the vessel, with the evident inten- 
tion of gaining a similar row of planks laid down 
on the opposite side. 

The distance to be traversed for the accomplish- 
ment of this object was about forty feet, but along 
what a path! The beam, or scantling, which con- 
stituted his sole support, was barely five inches in 
width; no friendly rope or rail was present to steady 
the rash lad, whilst beneath lay a gulf, black and 
yawning, which terminated in the cruel granite of 
the dock floor. One unmeasured step, one faltering 
of the nerves, and what a catastrophe must ensue! 

Wilmot, luckily, did not attempt to follow his 
companion, and I—thoughtless youngster though I 
was stood rooted to the spot until the dangerons 
passage should be accomplished, afraid to speak one 
word, lest I should communicate to my reckless 
friend the sinking feeling of dread that was fast 
overpowering me. 

Harry Mitford had gone about half-way on his 
giddy journey when I noticed his pace relax, and in 
an instant afterwards he came to a standstill. 

“My God!” whispered Wilmot, “he has lost his 
head, Sinclair! He must fall! Howhorrible!” And 
helpless to render any assistance, the boy covered 
his eyes, not to witness the catastrophe. 

“Plant a foot on each beam,” I shouted to Harry, | 
“and then shut your eyes until I come to your help!” | 
and seizing one of the loose planks, I followed | 
along the beam running parallel to that on which 

my unfortunate messmate was still standing, stag- 
gering beneath the weight of my burden, but utterly | 
unconscious, in the excitement of the moment, of | 
the terrible risk I was myself running. Recalling | 
those brief seconds of time, I can only remember | 
one all-pervading thought,—an intense, wild longing | 
for a rope, only a rope! then I should have felt se- | 
cure, 
| “Hold up, Harry!’ I cried, when I was within | 
, seven or eight feet of him. “Hold up for a mo- 
ment!” 
Hitherto his back had been presented to me; now, 








at the sound of my voice, he turned slowly round, | 


and I saw that his face wore the ashy gray hue be- 
| gotten of unreasoning terror. 

| “Stand still! For God’s sake, remain quiet!” I 
cried, as I saw him about to advance towards me, 
with the despairing instinct that prompts a drown- 
ing man to grapple at any stay, however feeble. 

My warning came too late. Harry put forward one 
foot slowly and uncertainly. The reason that should 
have guided it was gone. Descending, it missed the 

| beain; its resting-place was in the thin air, and he 

| fell forward headlong. 

| He fell forward, reader, but, through God’s mer- 

| ey, not to be a shattered corpse on the rough granite 
beneath. 
before attempting to advance in my direction, even 
whilst he wavered ere falling, some good angel 


| prompted me to throw down the plank that I was | 


| carrying, and by its friendly support, his downward 


| course was arrested; yet would the reprieve have | 


been but a brief one had I not flung myself upon his 
senseless body, and retained him in his perilous po- 
sition until Wilmot returned with a gang of work- 
men, and we were both rescued. 


During the brief instant that he hesitated | 


I may conclude by saying that, when the circum- 
stances of the case were made known on board the 
Unicorn, instead of my liberty being curtailed, I en- 
joyed an exceptional number of pleasant evenings 
amongst my kind Devonshire friends. 

CHARLES H. EDEN. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 
Charles Lamb. 

When I was a small urchin, and heard grown-up 
people talking enthusiastically about “Lamb's 
Tales,” 1 thought, asa matter of course, they were 
conversing about something to eat, for the subject 
of food is commonly uppermost in a boy’s mind. I 
remember watching the woolly flocks in our neigh- 
borhood as they nibbled the grass, and wondering 
how people cooked those stumpy appendages. 

But as I grew older, I came to learn that although 
“Lamb’s Tales” were not what I imagined them to 
be, they were far more nutritious, and eminently 
worthy of all the praise I had heard bestowed upon 
them. 

It is well for us all to accustom the mind to keep 
the best company by introducing it only to the best 
books. What precious time is thrown away in days 
like these on the habitual perusal of works that 
ought never to have been written!) Why should we 
go about to discover what is the newest publication, 
and what is the name of the writer of it, when in all 
modern English literature there is no name more 
fragrant than that of the author of “Elia’s” essays? 

With a wit that was almost unrivalled, he had the 
indigenous faculties of courtesy, generosity, human- 
ity and benignity. Scarcely any modern essayist so 
feeds and fertilizes the mind as Charles Lamb, for 
he was endowed with that inexplicable power called 
charm, which holds the reader like a spell. He 
makes us love him as we turn his pages as few au- 
thors are ever enabled to do, 

Much as he relished the elegancies and luxuries of 
life, he had a still higher relish for the luxury of 
goodness. All his impulses tended towards the poor 
and the silent. 

The very clay of which he was formed seemed to 
have a kind of brotherly religion in its composition, 
and as Coleridge one day said of him, All things 
are shadows to Lamb except those which move the 
affections. No power on earth can hurt the purity 
of his mind.” 

DeQuincy says that after dinner, when they were 
together, Lamb and he always took a short nap in 
the afternoon, and that he, DeQuincy, sometimes 
pretended to go to sleep first, that he might watch 
Lamb, looking like an angel, in his serene, uncon- 
scious slumber. 

When Lord Brooke was about to die, he requested 
that it might be graven on his tomb that “Sir Philip 
Sidney was his friend,” considering that statement 
to be fame enough for any man; and just that feel- 
ing all who had enjoyed the friendship of Charles 
Lamb had about him. It was honor enough to have 
known him intimately. 








Lamb was a poor man’s son, 2 poor man himself, 
—bitterly poor for many a year of his toiling exist- 
ence. On the records of Christ’s Hospital, in Lon- 
don, I once read this entry: 

“October 9, 1782. Charles Lamb, aged seven years; 
son of John Lamb, Scrivener, and Elizabeth, his 
wife.” 

During eight years Charles remained a scholar in 
that noble establishment. His bosom friend among 
the boys was Samuel Taylor Coleridge, also a charity 
scholar in the same “foundation.” 

These lads are described, the one twelve years old, 
and the elder (Coleridge), two years his senior, stroll- 
ing up and down the cloisters, and he they call 
“The Inspired Charity Boy,’’ young Sam, is reciting 
Pindar in Greek to his companion, and commenting 
freely in his sweet intonations on the ancient bard. 
Lamb is entranced in admiration of Coleridge's 


| learning, and worships him as the god of his young 


idolatry. Both pupils are above their years in 
knowledge, far higher up in learning than any of 
their contemporaries at the school, and a brace of 
loving friends they remain all their lives, 

At the age of fifteen Lamb took up his pen as an 
accountant, to earn his own living and help support 
| the old mother and father, and delicate sister, at 
| home. Would you mind lifting the latch with me 
| and looking in upon this humble family, as they sit 
around the table in their modest lodgings at No. 7 
| Little Queen Street, in Holborn? 
| Itisthe year 1796, and the kind old father is rap- 
| idly sinking into dotage. The good mother has lost 
| the use of her limbs, poor soul, and infirmities are 
increasing upon her. Mary, the sister, is her daily 
and nightly attendant, and takes in needlework 
that she may add her mite to their slender resources, 

There they sit, father, mother, sister and brother, 
by candle-light, Charles amusing the old gentleman 
by playing cribbage with him, tired though the poor 

lad may be, and ready to drop with hard work at 
the office. 

Their income all told is one hundred and eighty 
pounds a year, and Charles at that time writing to 
his young friend Coleridge, says, “If we can’t all 
live comfortably on this sum, we ought to roast by 

| slow fires.” 


“He dashed down the track to meet the train. 
“As the locomotive rolled in sight, the eye of 
the ever-watchful engineer caught the figure of 
aman on the track, running and swinging his 
hat frantically in the air. Instantly, he blew the 


ing no answer beyond its hollow echo. 


it, and entered the little building. 


whistle, and every brakeman plied his brake 
hard down, 











The engine was reversed, and the | less shoulders. 








these I peeped as I hurried onward, calling out the | 
missing lad’s name at the top of my voice, but receiv- | sibly he does. 
I reached 
the ascent leading to the snmmer-house, dashed up memory of the whole occurrence rushing through my , ‘to’ , 
It was empty. | brain; and I think it effectually cured both of us | soon becomes a writer for the principal magazine of 
My last chance was gone, for the time had expired, | from ever knowingly venturing into a dangerous 

and Mitford’s absence would be visited on my luck- | place out of reach of the sailor's true sheet-anchor, | 


Soon a great tragedy befalls this family, and Lamb, 
at the age of twenty-one, finds himself desolate with 
grief and almost in despair. Rallying from the 
blow, he sets himself resolutely to work again, and 


Harry always declares he owes me his life. Pos- 
However that may be, the werd 
Onyx is never pronounced in my hearing without the 


that day, month after month inditing those exqui- 
site “Elia” papers which have given him perpetuity 
| a rope. 


| in fame. 
| 
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Tom Hood said of Lamb’s face, ‘It was no 
common countenance, none of those willow-pat- 
tern ones, which nature turns out by thousands 
at her potteries, but more like a chance specimen 
of the Chinese ware, one to the set, unique, an- 
tique, quaint.” 

And of this precise individuality were Lamb’s 
writings. They stand quite by themselves, and 
belong to none of the so-called ‘schools.’ He 
gathered manna in the most unpromising wil- 
dernesses, and seemingly barren rocks had 
moisture in them for his purposes. 

Byron used to be called the spoiled child of 
fortune, Lamb might be denominated the un- 
spoiled child of misfortune, for poverty and dis- 
ease were not infrequently his close companions. 
But how uncomplainingly he always speaks of 
his ailments! One day he wrote to his friend 
Bernard Barton, “I have only cough and cramp 
upon me now, and we sleep three in a bed.” 





“Maybe, marm,”’ returned Lamb, “‘he tired | 
hinr out.” 

Lamb’s lifelong devotion to his poor insane 
sister Mary is one of the most beautiful traits in 
the annals of affectionate care. His interest in 
early life had been strongly drawn towards a 
sweet young girl every way worthy of his at-| 
tachment; but he smothered the feeling in his 
breast, and resolved that no earthly tie should 
ever be permanently formed that might inter- 
pose a divided duty between him and his unfor- 
tunate sister. And so he put aside all thought 


the practice by their action. 
parties has ever wantonly attached laws to ap- 
propriation bills. There was always a reason 
for doing it. 

When Mr. Johnson was President, the Repub- 


to secure his signature to the law. The Senate 
has sometimes followed the practice in order to 
compel the House to pass a law, and the House 
has done the same to coerce the Senate. 
of happiness in marriage, and lived solely to pro- Again, when a session has been near its close, 
tect and cherish the stricken woman by his side. 
Wordsworth, in his most tender and pathetic 
lines written after the death of Lamb, says,— 


it has been common to do the same thing in 
| order to secure the enactment of a law which, if 
it stood by itself, would not be reached in time 
“Oh, he was good, if e’er a good man lived !” under the rules of the House or Senate. 
And Barry Cornwall, who loved Charles Lamb 
with undying affection, tells that ‘‘Elia’’ 
never “gave pain to a human being, and his 


that they justify what we have already said, 
that the practice should not be followed. 


us 


On the other hand, it must be said that both 
| the great parties of the country have justified | the leaders of the revolt, are still without their 
Neither of these | 


until now the number of those who, aside from, 


| freedom, is greatly reduced. 

| It was recently proposed by the radicals that 
}a@ general ‘‘amnesty,’’ or pardon, should be 
| granted to them all; but to this the Government 
| would not consent. It agreed, however, to grant 


| licans put legislation upon an army Dill in order | liberal pardons, and now, almost every week, 


| new batches of prisoners are set at liberty. 

| It is probable that, within no very long time, 
| a general amnesty will be accorded; for the Re- 
public is now getting strong enough to withstand 
| the assaults of its foes, and may exercise a de- 
| gree of clemency which might before have been 
| dangerous, if not fatal. Thus France is imitat- 
ing the example of the United States, though at 
first she dealt more severely with those who had 





If these reasons are examined, it will be seen | risen in revolt than we did. 


se ne 
RUNAWAY MARRIAGES. 





He was never conceited or petulant, but always | genius yielded nothing but instraction and de- 
light.’’ 


gentle, loving and generous. 





Yet under our system of party government, it ‘ es eae ae ae 
Pe RE ORO ett eg lip | The marriage laws in Virginia are very strict, a 
must always be permitted to every party, Upon | full account of the age, parents’ names, occupations 
its own responsibility, to disregard general rules | and residence being required from both parties be- 
of conduct. A party not wholly in possession of | fore a license is granted. A clergyman who marries 
the Government feeling strong enough to at-| minors without the parents’ consent is liable to im- 
tempt to force its measures through, has the | prisonment and a fine of twenty thousand dollars, 


right, or at least the power, to try to do it. If it | It is probably owing to these safeguards about mar- 
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CHARLES LAMB. 


T cannot too strongly recommend young people 
to make acquaintance with the writings of 
Charles Lamb. Everything published connected 
with his name is valuable, His letters are mod- 
els, and rank with the best specimens of episto- 
lary literature in the language. 

The “fales from Shakespeare,’ by Charles | 
and his sister Mary, are delightful helps to a | 
better understanding of the plays,—the best, in 
fact, ever prepared for youthful readers. Ma- 
enulay used to read them over and over with 
fresh enthusiasm, 

The juvenile works by Lamb and his sister 
are admirable, and will not stuff the head and 
starve the heart, like much that is written now- 
a-days for young people. Lamb's poems are full 
of pure sentiment, expressed sometimes ina very 
quaint and original manner. Some of his verses 
once learned can never be obliterated from the 
memory, In such pieces as ‘‘Angel Help,” 
“Herbert,” and “The Christening,” we recog- 
nize a master’s hand,—not a great master in 
verse, but a very devout and skilful one. He 
had that priceless quality of intellect, a capacity 
for veneration, which is always indicative of 
superior intelligence. 

Lamb's sympathies through life were with the 
humblest first. He liked chimney-sweeps, es- 
pecially the young ones, whom he called ‘inno- 
nocent blacknesses."’ He said the little fellows 
preached a lesson of patience to mankind from 
their narrow pulpits (the tops of chimneys) in 
the nipping air of a December morning. 


A lonely, childless man himself, he dearly | 


loved little children, He could not bear to think 
of them as being trundled off to bed alone at 
eight o'clock in the dark, and he pleads from his 
heart to have the candle left a-burning until poor 
nervous Tom and Alice drop fast asleep in their 
downy cribs, 

Homely dwellings and plain hospitality were 
the magnets that drew him oftenest. Old books, 
old chairs, old tables, old china, old companions, 
he loved most to see about him, He used to say, 
with Shakespeare, ‘The heavens themselves are 
old!" 

His jests are rememberable oftentimes for 
their wisdom as wellas their fun: as when some- 
body was discoursing to him one day of the three 
acids, and he said, “You have not mentioned the 
best: one,—assid-uity.’" He said one day of a 
lady, “She is not an intellectual woman; she is 
only (inted with intellect.” They were speaking 
once at Proctor’s of a person who had gone 
wrong, and a lady present 
fecling, 

“Oh, where was his guardian angel?” 


said, with much 


|} and sister are lying in the same grave, and a tall 
| upright stone indicates the hallowed spot. 


fails, or if it succeeds, its decisions must go back 
to the people, who alone are the arbiters to pass 
judgment upon its acts. 
+o 
For the Companion. 
THE SPIRE. 
Oh, lift thine eyes upon 
, Yon kindling spire, 
Communing with the sun 
In words of fire! 
So raise thy soul on high, 
In Heaven’s sight, 
And ask and find reply 
From th’ Eternal Light! 
GEO. BIRDSEYE. 
+r 


AMNESTY IN FRANCE. 

One of the most perplexing tasks of the newly- 
completed French Republic has been to decide 
how to deal with the exiled or imprisoned Com- 
munists, The more extreme wing of the Repub- 

| licans, who have sympathized more or less with 
| those fanatics, no sooner saw the whole Govern- 
ment in Republican hands than it loudly de- 
Should chance ever lead any of my readers | manded that they should one and all be amnes- 
when in England to visit Edmonton, in Middle-| tied, and allowed to return to France without 
sex, they will find the resting-place of Charles | delay. 
aud Mary in the churchyard there. The Communists, it will be remembered, com- 
prised a very large number of hot-headed men— 
and it may be added, women—who, after the 
Germans had evacuated Paris in 1871, rose and 
took possession of the city. They proposed to 
James T. Frevps, establish a Government founded on the most 


rr extreme ideas; and for this purpose were resolved 
APPROPRIATIONS AND LEGISLA- | to fight to the death. 





The mwother | 


“Still are they faithful; like two vessels lannched 
From the same beach one ocean to explore.” 


Of course this insurrection at once provoked 

A very large share of the interest in the de-| the resistance of President Thiers and the Na- 
bates in Congress during the present extra ses- | tional assembly, who were then established at 
sion has centred upon the question whether or | Versailles; and accordingly, when it broke out, 
not appropriation bills should be made a vehicle 
of general legislation, An appropriation act, | 
pure and simple, merely authorizes the officers | 


Marshal MacMahon, to recapture Paris. The 
Communists prepared to defend themselves, and 
for awhile fought desperately, and held out 
against the Regulars; but finding themselves 


of the Government to expend certain specified 
sums for certain specified objects. 

The practice has grown up of attaching to the | 
appropriation bills 
law. The of a few years ago 
was made law by being added to an appropria- | 
tion bill as a “‘rider.”’ 


| 


sos | 
some provisions of general | 
grab” 


many reckless, and some horrible, acts. 

They caused several generals, whom they had 
taken prisoners, to be shot; they murdered the 
Archbishop of Paris, the curate of the Madeleine, 
and a number of other priests, as well as judges; 
they pulled down the historic Column Vendome, 


“salary 
So a year or two later a | 
very important change in the rates of postage | 
was made in the same manner, 

A speaker in the recent debate in the House of | 
three hundred changes of law were made in ap-| many other public and private buildings. 
propriation bills in the fourteen years from 1861) Carnage, and murder, and destruction, indeed, 
to 1875. 


Notwithstanding this record, there is probably | 


} ate who would not admit that it is best to avoid | wore a most desolate and melancholy aspect. 


the practice so far as possible. 
to it It is mixing up two things | prisoners, both leaders and followers. 
which are wholly distinct from each other. Al 


The objections | 


are strong. 


isting law has made necessary. short distance outside of Paris. 

Appropriations are always absolutely neces- 
sary to the existence of the Government, but 
general laws are rarely matters of life and death 
to the It has happened many 
times in the last twenty years that members of 
Congress have felt foreed to vote for the passage | 
of appropriation bills to which were attached 
general laws to which they were utterly opposed, | 
and Presidents have felt forced to sign such bills 
under aimilar circumstances rather than bring 
the Government to a stop 


Government. 


imprisoned in France. 


aged to make their escape. 


both editors. 


The general objection to the practice is, then, | 


that it destroys the freedom both of members| call upon England and Belgium to give them up. 


of Congress and of the President to consider 
| measures of general law on their merits, 


Thiers lost no time in sending troops, under | 


about to be overcome, they began to commit | 


and they set fire, not only to the ancient Palace 
Representatives gave a table showing that over | of the Tuileries and the Hotel de Ville, but to 


| ran riot in the once brilliant streets of Paris; 
and when, at last, the National troops found | comfortably if he heeds this advice. 
not one member either of the House or the Sen- | themselves in possession of the city, the streets | 


Large numbers of the Communists were taken 
The acts 
of some of them had been so heinous that they 
law may create the necessity for an appropria-| were at once tried by the brief and stern process 
| tion, but the theory of appropriations is, thatthey | of military courts, sentenced to be shot, and 
authorize the expenditures which previously ex-| taken and executed on the field of Satory, a| 


Others, whose crimes were less barbarous, 
were sentenced to be transported to the distant | 
island of New Caledonia, a French penal colony 
in the Asiatic Archipelago, while yet others were 


A year or two ago, a number of the Commun- | 


ists who had been sent to New Caledonia man- | 


These men are now living in secu- 
rity, one in London, the other at Brussels; for, 


as their crime was 4 political one, France ez ot) 5 
as their crime is a political one, France cannot | time. 


Walter Scott, during a considerable portion of his 
Gradnally, the French Government has been | literary life, did all his hard brain-work before 
breakfast, which came, however, at a late hour, nine 


| pardoning the Communist prisoners and exiles, 


| riage that divorces are so rare in Virginia. 


| Before the war a village called Hard-Scrabble, 
| just over the Pennsylvania line, was a sort of Gretna 
| Green, and a quandom shoemaker, who had been 
| chosen justice of the peace, officiated as god of love 
| to join the flying lovers who hied to him to escape 
the law. 

When they were very young, however, the old 
man often reasoned with them like a father, and 
more than once sent them home to learn wisdom 
with age. On one occasion, when the girl was a 
mere child, Quimby, the shoemaker, laid down his 
pipe, and fixed his eyes on her blushing, trembling 
face. 

“Marry you?” taking up two bits of thread. 
“Yes, Lcan marry you as quickly as I can tie this 
knot. But’’—and the old man rose solemnly—“only 
God’s hand can cut the knot asunder.” 

For the first time, perhaps, the awful import of 
her act flashed upon the girl. She burst into tears, 
and sobbed out, “I want my mother!” 

“Dll take you to her, my child; and as for you, 
young man, go about your business.” 

They were never married, and to the end of her 
life the woman had reason to thank the old man for 
his interference. 

The papers have been filled lately with the runa- 
way matches of two young girls, one flying from 
Vassar College, the other running away with « ser 
vant. Girls who have never probably chosen a dress 
| for themselves, in one rash moment fix inexorably 
| the fate of their whole future lives. The only argu- 
| ment they hear in the matter is the good looks of a 
| young fellow of whom they know really nothing. 
| Girls so immature and unreasoning ought not 
| to be trusted to choose their every-day companions. 
Parents are to blame if these companions lead them 
into life-long misery. 





+o 


THE PLACE FOR A POOR MAN. 


A man named Ware, finding trade hopelessly dull 

in the New Jersey town where he lived, bought, this 
| spring, a tract of waste land in the mountains of 
| Georgia, and with sixteen of his neighbors has set 
| out to found acolony. They are all going to farm 
| ing, but among them is a blacksmith, cobbler, car 
penter and school-teacher. They mean to give law 
and physic the go-by. The teacher will read a ser 
| mon for them on Sundays. 
This is but one of many attempts made this spring 
| by small tradesmen, and unemployed workingmen in 
| the cities, to go back to the natural primitive occupa 
| tion of farming. Large numbers have gone to the 
| West, and thousands more are preparing togo. Let 
| every unemployed workman in our cities who can 
| raise money enough to reach our Western States or 
| Territories, go as soon as he can obtain the necessary 
| information with regard to the best localities in 
which to settle. He may not, perhaps, grow rich, 
| but he will be able to clothe and feed his family 
Energy an 
hard work are all that is needed to conquer a wel 
come and generous support from Mother Earth. 

The Roman Catholic Church is wisely aiding its 
people to leave the cities for the waste lands. As 
an instance of the usual course of such experiments, 
we may give the case of a shoemaker who was stary 
ing in Philadelphia two years ago. His passage was 
paid to Virginia. He hired out as farm-hand. This 
spring, he rented some fifty acres, bought a cow, ani 
| came back for a comely Irish girl whom he had left 
| behind him. 
| These are but straws, perhaps, but they show in 
| what direction a wind is blowing which will bring 

health to the whole country. 


| 


. +> - 
FEW HOURS, BUT WELL USED. 
Lord Bulwer Lytton was one of the prolific wri 


Among them were | ters of our century, and must have published twenty 
two of wide reputation, Rochefort and Grousset, 


| or more volumes, in fiction, poetry, art and histor! 
| eal criticism. But he was accustomed, by his own 
| testimony, to write only two hours a day, concen 
| trating all his powers on intense labor during that 
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COMPANION. 








or ten o’cluck. After breakfast he devoted himself 
to the entertainment of a large company of guests, 
who wondered when he found time for writing. 

Moses Stuart in his prime was regarded as the 
most learned and enthusiastic Biblical scholar in 
this country; but his health was so frail, and his 
nervous system so prostrated, that he was unable to 
devote more than three hours a day to intense study. 
The example of these eminent scholars and authors 
siiows how much may be accomplished by any one 
who is methodical in habit, and studies with enthu- 
siasm for even a brief period of the day. 


A REPUBLICAN SCHOOL. 

Dr. Arnold made Rugby revered and famous as a 
nursery of brave, truth-telling men. Twenty-five 
years before Arnold’s day an American school- 
master anticipated his method of government. At 
the beginning of the present century Dr. Waddell’s 
grammar-school at Willington, S. C., was noted for 
its efficiency and its novelty. 

Unlike the schoolmasters in those days, when the 
rod ruled, the doctor trusted generously to the 
honor of the pupils. He appealed to their moral 
sense, thus training it to discern by use good from 
evil. 

They were not confined to a small schoolroom, but 
resorted for study to the neighboring forest. Perched 
among hickories and oaks, or lying at their feet, 
they prepared their lessons. The tooting of a horn 
called them to recitation or to meals. 

In cold or wet weather, they occupied several log 
cabins. From these study-rooms they sought their 
lodgings when the horn “told the hour of retiring.” 
Corn-bread and bacon supplied them with food, and 
pine torches lighted them in the path of knowledge. 

The school was a sort of rural republic, in which 
the doctor ruled as dictator, assisted by monitors 
appointed from the boys. Enthusiasm marked their 
work, for all the pupils were attached to the school 
and its master. Even when they had become gray- 
headed men, they talked of their school-days with 
rapture. 

One of them, a stern, fiery man, Senator McDuffie, 
once revisited it, long after the school and its build- 
ings had disappeared. With uncovered head he 
walked through the familiar places, drank from the 
spring out of a cup made of hickory leaves, and 
cried as if he waa a boy just leaving home. 

So great was the success of Dr. Waddell’s method 
that scholars flocked to him from the mountains, 
the villages and the city. Two hundred and fifty 
was the number of the citizens of this model re- 
public. _ pn 

THIERS’S SELF-SATISFACTION. 

The German diplomatists who accompanied the 
arity Which invested Paris were ranch amused with 
the French statesman M. Thiers. He visited them 
on several occasions to arrange for an armistice, and 
they found him charming in conversation, but full 
of vanity and self-satisfiedness. 

On one occasion Thiers met a French peasant of 
the better class, and asked him if he wished for 
peace. 

“Yes, indeed, very much,” 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“No.” 

“Well, Lam Monsieur Thiers. 
about me?”’ 

“No.” 

Just then a neighbor coming up to the peasant, 
asked, ‘Who might Monsieur Thiers be?” 

“He may be one of those from the Chamber,” 
plied the neighbor, referring to the } 
bly. 

Thiers was so vexed that the F 


replied the peasant. 


Do you not know 


panion. 


“A very clever and amusing man, but as soft asa 
was the uncomplimentary comment which 


baby,” 
the German made on the great Frenchman. 


+2 


AN OLD DIPLOMATIC QUALIFICA- 
TION. 


It is not many years since a strong head was an 
indispensable qualification of a European diplo- 
Dinners, with abundance of wine, were con- 
sidered as necessary lubricants to diplomacy, and 
only strong-headed ministers could dine and retain 
The weak-headed ones soon became 
garrulous, and were asked all sorts of questions by 
the cool ones, who wanted to know state secrets. 
They were also easily persuaded—for when wine is 
in, the wit is out—to make important concessions, 


mat, 


their wits. 


and to sign their names to treaties they had no au 
thority to make. 


got there. . 


Bismarck is said to have made his way, when a 
young man, into the diplomatic service by his ability 
But the times have 
Though there is more or 


to drink and remain sober. 
changed for the better. 
less of intrigue in European diplomacy, yet the abil 
ity to make an ambassador drunk, 
Worm out of him state secrets, is not now regardec 
48 4 passport to diplomatic promotion. 
+e 

HABITS OF ORDER. 

The famous Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, Mass 
& model of neatness in person, and of order in hi 
study. 
story. 


and was sitting in the study. 


re- 
National Assem- 


renchmen knew no 
more than that about their great statesman, that he 
could not conceal his chagrin from his German com- 


When the poor fellows became 
sober, they could not imagine how their signatures 


and thereby 


» Was 


One of his students tells a characteristic | him how to “do a sum” 
He had just come to live with the doctor, 
A brand fell upon the 
hearth. Wood was then burned in an open fireplace, 


“As the younger man, and a pupil, I arose and put 
the brand in its place, but put the tongs on the left 
of the jamb. The doctor instantly removed the 
tongs to the right of the jamb. In a few minutes 
more, the fire fell down a second time. 

“I rectified the matter, and put the tongs again on 
the left of the fireplace. The doctor rose again and 
put them on the right. A brand fell the third time. 
As the doctor’s movements had appeared to me 
somewhat singular, I determined to tind out what 
they meant. Having adjusted the brands, I placed 
the tongs, designedly, along with the shovel, at my 
left. 

“My teacher then arose, and having corrected my 
third error, looked significantly in my face and | 
said,— 

«My young friend, as you are going to stay with 
me, I wish to tell you now that I keep my shovel at 
the left of my fire, and my tongs at the right.’”’ 

The pupil never forgot the lesson. 
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STORY OF A DUTCH ARTIST. 
Bertram Krause was the son of a poor blacksmith. 
Very early he showed a wonderful talent for draw- 
ing and sketching, and his passion for making pic- 
tures (with charcoal and whatever else he could use) 
became irrepressible. 





One day Bertram went to the river bank to cut 
flags. He worked industriously all the morning, and 
at noon sat down upon the shore to eat his bread 
and cheese. He was hot, and after eating he 
stretched himself upon the grass and fell asleep. 
When he awokg, the first thing he saw was a water- 
lily shining whfte among the flags. 

“Hurrah!” he cried. “Hurrah! a water-lily!” 
and quickly springing up, he waded into the water 
and picked it. With the blossom came the long, 
trailing stem, the mud and slime still clinging to it. 
“This beauty is lowly born,” he thought, as he 
smelled its spicy fragrance; and with that thought, 
a plan and a hope came into his mind, 
fis mother was a quiet woman, who had learned 
to watch and wait, and she sympathized with him, 
and encouraged his dreams. To her he went with 
his plan, and she procured for him a sheet of coarse 
paper and some crayons. 

With all the skill he had he drew a sketch of the 
river, the flags and the water-lily amidst them, and 
when it was done he carried it tr emblingly toa great 
artist in the city. 

Years rolled away, and at the yearly art exhibition 
at Munich a picture appeared representing a sum- 
mer sky, a tangle of reeds and flags, a stretch of 
sullen river, and upon the grassy shore a ragged, 


he gazed with a look of love and joy. 

“That,” said an artist, “is by the celebrated Ber- 
tram Krause, and is called ‘The Dawn of Hope.’ ’— 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly. 


+> 


UNLUCKY ADMIRATION. 
The father of Miss (Maria) Edgeworth, the once 
celebrated English novelist, had grim ideas of moral 
training, ov singuley wavs, to say fhe levst, of car; 
rying out his lessons at home. A contributor to the 
Chicago Standard relates the following among other 
instances of his harsh discipline: 


Charlotte Edgeworth, half-sister of Maria (the 
daughter of the famed beauty, Honora Sneyd, the 
second of Mr. Edgeworth’s four wives), was ‘a most 
beautifal person, with luxuriant golden hair. The 
rector of the parish and an officer of the British 
Army were dining at Edgeworthstown House. After 
dinner, the ladies repaired to the library, and after 
wine, the gentlemen followed. 

As ‘they entered the door of the library, the officer 
exclaimed, “How beautiful!” 

Mr. Edgeworth said, haughtily and quickly, “What 
do you admire, sir?” 

He replied, “Your daughter’s magnificent hair.” 

Charlotte was standing in a becoming attitude be- 
fore the bright grate, with her arm resting upon the 
mantelpiece. Mr. Edgeworth walked across the 
room to the book-shelves, opened a drawer, held her 
head back, and cut her hair close to her head. As 
the golden ringlets fell into the drawer, this extraor- 
dinary father said,— 

“Charlotte, what do you say?” 

She answered, “‘Thank you, father.” 

Turning to his guests, he remarked, “1 will not 
allow a daughter of mine to be vain.” 


+o 


ORIGIN OF THE EXPRESS BUSINESS. 

The express business, which now covers the world, 
sprung from a trivial suggestion which a man was 
wise enough to adopt and develop: 


Mr. Adams and the late Capt. Colt, of Norwich, 

were close friends, and the former often sailed with 
the captain on his voyages between New York and 
Norwich. On one of these journeys Mr. Adams said 
to Capt. Colt,— 

“T wish I could find something to do.” 

The captain, with his well-known business readi- 
ness, replied, “Do you see those bundles and pack- 
ages in the berth of my stateroom? Their number 
is increasing with every trip; they are in the way, 
and the care and attention I have to give them con- 
sumes more time than I can afford. Suppose you 
collect and take charge of these private pac es 
for a fair compensation. I think you can easily 
build up a paying business.’ 

Mr. Adams was not slow to grasp the idea and 
embrace the offer. From this obscure and insig- 
nificant beginning sprung the “Adams Express 
Company.” The first express contract made by Mr. 
Adams from Boston to New York is among Capt. 
Colt’s papers. 





HUNGRY FOR KNOWLEDGE. 
Edward Eggleston tells the following anecdote in 


barefoot boy, who was holding a water-lily, at which | 


expounded the “sum” to him so that he under- | 
stood it. 

Then the poor boy straightened himself up, and 
thrusting his hard h: ind into the pocket of his blue 
jean trowsers, pulled out a quarter of a dollar, ex- 
plaining, with a blush, that it was all he could pay, 
tor it was all he had. 

Of course the master made him put it back, and 
| told him to come whenever he wante dany help. I 
remember the huskiness of the minister’s voice when 
he told us about it in school that morning. | 


~~? 
CATCHING PALOLO. 

There’s no disputing about Probably 
when the oyster lirst seen, they 
were as little dreamed of as food as were “sea-cu- 
cumbers” and cuttle-fish,—both of which, at last, 
are now table delicacies to some tribes of men. Diet 
quite as strange—a sort of live macaroni, or rather 
vermicelli—is described here. 


tastes, 
and lobster were 


The account is from 
Simonds’ “Commercial Products of the Sea:” 


Perhaps the most curious tishery of all to our ap- 
prehension would be that for the palolo, which is 
carried on among the Fiji Islandsand in some other | 
parts of the South Pacific Ocean. The palolo are 
smail worms, three or four inches long, and the big- | 
ness of a fine straw. 

They appear every year for two days in October 
and November, at the last quarter of the moon, and 
are never seen at any other time, rising to the sur- 
face at early dawn, and sinking again in a few 
hours, as the sun becomes powerful. 


about the fingers of the natives, who plunge their 
hands into the water to know the exact moment of 
the worms’ arrival. 

They appear in such numbers as to cover the sea, 
and a white object held a few inches beneath the 
surface cannot be distinguished. The natives are 
thrown into great excitement during the short time 
that they remain in sight, catching them in nets and 
in prettily-made baskets. 

As soon as the palolo have gone, the fishermen 
return to shore, whe sre they feast upon the dainty 
morsels raw, or bake them in leaves of the bread- 
fruit tree, and send them as gifts to friends in less 
favored neighborhoods. 


+ 
A QUEEN’S DISTAFF. 
At the Paris Exposition, an historical heirloom 
was shown. It was a silver-mounted ebony distaff 
which once belonged to Marie Antoinette, 
been restored to the Emperor of Austria: 


It is the same distaff with which the unfortunate 
Queen beguiled the long hours of her captivity, and 
after her execution it was given as a me mento to 
one of the ladies in attendance. 
into the family of Brassy-raincin, the last represent- 
ative of which, Mme. la Douairiere de Raincin, has 
just died. The spindle is of ivory, and the hemp 
still on it is that from which the unhappy Queen 
spun during the last days of her life. By the decease 
of Mme. de Raincin, tlie relic passed into the hands 
of a Hungarian lady. 








PATENT TARCET CUN. 





It is adapted to Target practice in the parlor or on the 
lawn. Itis powerful enough for hunting small game, as 
it shoots with accuracy and great — rice of « 
Gun complete, with five arrows, two targets, six rubber 















bands, two extra cords and sight, by mail, post $2. 
By express, $1 50, purchaser to pay express cha All 
Western orders shipped from Ch , 

PERRY MASON & CO. 


Garden Tools Improved. 

Om the use of girls and la- 

dies about their flower- 

! gardens; also for men 

and boys in the ve 

ble gardens. The 
about 12 inches 

Strong, 
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Three-Jointed 





Fishing Rod with 
Tackle. 


The season for fishing has 
again come,and with it we 
offer a prize which will make 
the eyes of any boy sparkle 
who delights in this sport. 
It consists of a real Three- 


Jointed Fishing Rod with 
strong brass ferrules. This 
Rod is suitable for trout and 





Scribner among his stories of “Some Western School- 
masters.”’ Half the zeal and pluck of the poor Hoo- | 
sier boy would make many an idle rich student | 
somebody instead of nobody: 


1 


While the good Presbyterian minister was teach- 
ing in our village, he was waked up one winter 


s 


S| farm-horse many miles to get the “‘master’’ to show 
that had puzzled him. 

The fellow was trying to educate himself, but was 
required to be hack at home in time to begin his 
day’s work as usual. The good master, chafing his 


hands to keep them warm, sat down by the boy and 





morning by a poor bound boy, who had ridden a} 


} for most kinds of fishing. It 
| also contains 2 good Lines,6 
Hooks, 2 new style 
Sinkers, 2 splendid Fly Hooks 
| for tront and 2 Hieoks at- 
tached to hair or gut snell. 
| Price of the outfit, 
prepaid, #1.25. 


assorted 








postage 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, 





They swim with a snake-like motion, twisting | 


and has | 


It thence passed | 


'To Coxsuaprives 


These tools are made for 


a- 
are 
long, 
neat and dura- 
ble. Every home in the 
city or country that has 


should have one of these 












TRADE W.AR CO. MARK. 


MAILED FREE OF CHARCE, 
by the leading Dry-Goods House of Breoklyn, 
N. Y., an ele Sauntiy lus rated Catalogue, contain 
valuable infor mitio n pertaining to the coming Sprit 
and Summer Fashions, Address 
MAIL DEPARTMENT, 
WECHSLER 
Fulton 
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ABRAHAM & CO., 
and Washington Streets, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE MOST THOROUGH ORGANIZATION 


IN AMERICA 
for executing written orders is the Mail Depart- 
ment for samples and supnlies at the Grand Depot. The 
GREAT DRY-GOODS AND OUTFITTING 
HOUSE of John Wanamaker. Send postal card speci- 
fying what isdesired to JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Mail Dep't. Grand Depot 18th St., Philadelphia. 


Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 


Madam Foy's Improved 
CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
(¥- For Health, Comfort 


and Elegance of Form, it 
has no rival, and is really the 
most perfect Skirt - Supporting 
Corset made. For sale by all 
leading denlers Manuf: £ a «l 
by FOY & HARM(¢ 


New Haven, o onn. 








Much 


dren, 


Sickness, with Chil- 


attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 


BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMEITS or Worm 


Undoubtedly, 


Lozen 


| ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 


possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 


combination has been suecessfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 


hurtfulto children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box, 


THE LITTLE GIANT 
CANE AND CAMP STOOL, 





Ba 


A Companion for the Artist, Tourist, and 
Sportsman, atthe Mountainand Seaside. 
Weighing only 1s Ibs., and changed to 
either Stool or Cane in 380 seconds. Ob- 
tained of ‘dealers or sent by mail on receipt 
| of price. Wooden Head, $2.00; Metal 

Head, $2.50. Address WE LLS MANUFACTURING CO, 
é © Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


“ASHMERE BOUQUET 
‘COLG ATE’ S Somos - pg pt ag tuner 











CASHMERE Poe 





id trade- 
: TOE ‘COLG ATE & 


BOU QUET | [inane ot Ok ace & 
SOAP. jare a guarantee of su- 


| perior and uniform 
_' quality. 


AND INVALIDS. 


— WINCHE Faby S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
ND SODA. or © ousumpeion, Weak, Lungs, 
€ ‘oughs. kde Bronchitisund General Debility 
it is an acknowledged Specitic Remedy, proved by 2 
years’ experience. TRY IT. 








Price, $1 and S2 per - bottle. Prepared a by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemis 
Sold by Druggists, 36 John Stes New Yorke 


OLD ENGLISH 










nd Vine letters in Rubber Init sgl cota ge for Marking 
c “ee Ms Corner) Envelo; es, So simple 
that 2 child ean use them. ids, Indeli- 


ble Ink, in neat bo one, 25 cts, 





a bit of ground for flow- | Agents wanted. Bx sell these poods as 
ers or vegetables, as| Wellasmen, Stamps taken. Bb. F. GOULD, 

: i , 136 Washington Street. Boston, Mass. 
well as every farm, 


FARMS WwW Delaware Frouitand Grain Farms cheap, 
le Catalogues free, A. P. GRIFFITH. Smyrna,Del, 








sets. Give the children He = ; Rots Jot 
: : z rints Ia. otary Job 

tools, and set them to 1 $3 Press’ pth Press, *&I 1h. 
work doing good to oth- | ete. (Self inker $5) 9 Larger sizes | Oursis the larg- 
ers and gaining health | ) wea usiness, Foca Seg est factory in U. 
- »mselves . Ms » Bley 1S. First Premi- 

for themselves. | & for 2 stamps. K ELS ¢Co.}um at Centen- 

Price, postage paid, #1. | &XCey ris Meriden, Conr | nial in 1876. 


| AUTOGRAPH AL BUM Tor 15e; 6 for G0e; 12 for $1. 
} | vge book. Ill’d with 24 Pen Scrolls, Birds, 
Fern Leaves, Mottoes, etc.,in Colors! Stamps 
taken. 47 Que otations for Auto. Albums given free with each 
Album. Send $1 for 12 Albums, sell them at lic each and 
make 77 cts. profit! J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


STOCKBRIDCE 


MIAANURES 


Originated by Levi Stockbridge, Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the Massachusetts Agricultural College. They 
have been extensively used for six years. Send for a 
little book describing them, and giving directions for enl- 
tivating farm and garden crops. Every farmer, gardener, 
or enltivator of a kitchen garden, should send for a copy 
mailed free. BOWKER FERTILIZER COM- 
PANY, 43 Chatham Street, Boston; 3 Park 
Place, New ia sand 21 North Water Stre et, 
Rochester, N. 









of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
rability & Cheapness. Unequaled,. 
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For the Companion. 


CHILDHOOD’S COUNTRY. 


O pleasant Land of Childhood, 
I turn to say good-bye 

To all your spring-time pathways 
That now behind me lie,— 

To the happy skies above you, 
The roses by the way, 

And the well-remembered places 
Wherein I used to play. 

When on my knees I tended 
Doll-children still and fair, 

And washed their patient faces, 
And brushed their golden hair. 

I thought they knew and loved me, 
Those children on my knee, 

When sore affliction found them 
What grief it was to me! 


One fell and broke her ankle, 
And one put out her eye, 
And one her wicked uncles 
Shot at, maliciously, 
And left her sadly lying, 
The saw-dust bleeding fast 
From her poor wounded body, 
Tntil she died, at last. 
I buried her at nightfall, 
Beneath a lonely tree, 
And from her grave a violet 
Sprang up to comfort me. 
My dogs, my cats, my pony,— 
Ah, Childhood's Land was gay 
With all these boon companions 
I've left upon the way. 
But that so pleasant Country, 
With all its joy and pain, 
Lost in the mist behind me, 
I cannot find again, 
I miss its verdant woodlands, 
The promise of its skies, 
The days that dawned upon me, 
Each one a sweet surprise. 
Farewell, O spring-time valleys, 
Wherein I used to stray,— 
A summer-world awaits me; 
It is no longer May. 
Lovise CHANDLER MOULTON. 
+o 


For the Companion. 

STORY OF A PENITENT THIEF. 

To spend his last days in labor for the good of 
men is the least atonement a reformed criminal 
ean make for the evil he has done them, The 
negro Peters who, by his good use of books al- 
lowed him during fifteen years’ confinement in 
Rhode Island State Prison, acquired a liberal 
education, and went a teacher to Liberia when 
he was released, is one of the few examples of 
convicts paying back to society a part of what 
their crimes have cost. 

Another remarkable case is that of an English 
thief, « confirmed evil-doer, who from infancy 
had been trained to nothing better than picking 
pockets and locks. His father was a “profes- 
sional,’’ a beast of prey to the community, like 
all his class, and the son was an apt pupil. 

But while yet a youth, he was arrested and 
sent to prison. ‘There for the first time he lis- 
tened to Christian preaching, and his soul awoke 
to something better than a malefactor’s destiny. 
He opened his heart to the teachings of religion, 
and the result was that he was changed through 
and through, purified and saved. 

During his term in prison he was also taught 
a useful trade, and when his sentence expired he 
was able to work at this, and devote his leisure 
hours to study. 

Ministers and benevolent men aided and en- 


couraged him, and he made rapid progress, es- | 


pecially in the languages. He gained admit- 


tance to a seminary, and among the new ac- | 


quaintances there who were noble enough to 
ignore his past record, one earnest Christian stu- 
dent became his intimate friend, 

The two studied together, counselled and prayed 
together, and finally resolved to begin their life- 
work together. When their seminary course 
was finish the young ex-convict and his friend 
set sail from England to go as preachers of 
Christ where no preacher of Christ had ever 
been heard, 

They landed in India, and penetrating boldly 
int» the interior, located among the wild San- 
thals. Courage and rare devotion, and a hearty 
love of primitive Gospel work, conquered all 


dificulties, and heathen souls were won from | 


dumb idols to the worship of the true God, 

After eight years of labor among the Santhals 
the result is thirty churches, forty schools, two 
training-schools, two thousand one hundred com- 


municants, & Christian population of six thou- | 


sind, and a grammar and dictionary of the San- 
thal language. 

Surely that “penitent thief’? has brought forth 
works meet for repentance. 

+? 

Marriew HENRY quaintly says, ‘*The Lord's 
Praver is a letter sent from earth to heaven. 
Here is the inscription, the person to whom it is 


| nddressed,—‘Our Father.’ Here is the place 
where he dwells,—‘in heaven.’ The contents— 
several requests to increase His glory and our 
good. The close—‘Thine is the kingdom.’ The 
seal—‘Amen.’ And if you will, the date, too,— 
| *This day.’ ”’ 
| +> = 

ACTING GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Astory of Capt. Knott, of the ship Sandwich, 
is reported by a correspondent of the Boston 
Journal. The captain thought he would play 
| the part of little George Washington, but unfor- 
| tunately, the captain’s father didn’t play his 
part as the son expected, Capt. Knott said: 


“My father was a fine mechanic, and kept his 
tools in splendid order. I, his oldest boy, was 
| given to making boats (as you might know), and 
though he allowed me certain chisels and 
gouges, and always assisted me in modelling, 
still, never allowed me to touch the finer kinds, 
which he kept for his own use. 

*Butas he held the office of public surveyor and 
was often called out of the shop on duty, T inva- 
riably managed to get hold of the forbidden 
things, and always dulled them. 

“He never mistrusted I had disobeyed him, 
and would carefully grind up his injured cutlery 
and go ahead again on his work. 

“At last, upon one occasion, I made a great gap 
in one of his favorite flat gouges. He soon dis- 
covered it, and turning sharply on me, said: 

**Ami, have you had this tool?’ 

“T had that very week been reading about 
George Washington and his hatchet, and the re- 
sult of that affair flashed before me quicker than 
lightning. In the language of the immortal 
George, I replied, ‘Father, I cannot tell a lie, I 
done it,”’ supposing, of course, my father would 
be a second father Washington, and saw myself 
forgiven. 

“Judge of my dismay when he said. ‘You did, 

did you, sir? Come here,’ and with awful 
strides he advanced to meet the culprit. 
“What followed shall be as delicately con- 
signed to oblivion, but I never tried to play 
Washington on him again, and have had a per- 
fect contempt for that story ever since.”’ 






Nevertheless, “that story” is excellent, for it 
illustrates the moral courage of a boy who told 
the truth while expecting a whipping to follow 
the confession of his fault. Young Knott’s po- 
sition was different. He toldthe truth expecting 
it to shield him from a flogging which he de- 
served. 





«o> 
CLIPPING A TIGER’S CLAWS. 
A dangerous surgical operation—dangerous to 
the operator—was lately performed in Philadel- 


phia. The subject was the royal Bengal tiger 
dim,’ of the zoologieal gardens, and the cause 


and manner of the operation are thus graphically 
described: 

Jim’s claws had lengthened to an unnatural 
size, and curving inward, had grown deeply into 
| his paws, by which the animal was exposed to 


| Seotch farmer, onic 





an attack of lockjaw. 

For this reason clipping was necessary. The 
well-known animal-trainer, Mr, A. J. Forepaugh, 
was retained for the operation. 

Mr. Forepaugh provided himself for the oper- 
ation with a strong three-quarter inch rope, 
looped at one end, a long pole, and four short | 
half-inch cords, also looped, a thick, knotty | 
hickory club, and a pair of sharp wire nippers. 
With these tools he proceeded as follows: 

The loop of the larger rope was placed on the 
end of the long pole and thrust into the cage. 
At the instant the tiger leaped into the furthest 
corner with a terrific roar which startled the 
other animals, and the lions, tigers, leopards and 
hyenas all howled in chorus. 

The loop, however, was run over Jim’s neck, 
and he was gradually drawn, in spite of his | 
struggles, to the front of the cage. 

Mr. Forepaugh now showed consummate cool- 
| ness and judgment, and quietly and quickly di- 

rected his assistants to secure the animal to the 
front of the stage. 

‘Now his feet,’’ and the fore feet were in the 
loops with the aid of an iron scraper. 

The tiger, bewildered at the tactics of his sup- 

posed enemies, shook his head, roared, and for a 
| few seconds struggled fiercely to get loose; but 
instead of getting loose, opportunity was taken 
to get the loops of the other ropes on the hind 
feet, and he was thrown on his side, and drawn 
up to the front of the cage with his hind feet 
| sticking through, and the fore feet to the cage. 
| In this position he was secured and safety- 

cords attached to the ends, each one of the latter 
being held by one of the assistants, so that as 
soon as the operation was completed all the feet 
could be loosed at once. 

As soon as the feet were thus secure the rope 
around the neck was cast off, so that the tiger’s 
head was free. One of the keepers was then 
stationed near the head, so that in case he bit at 
the ropes binding his feet, or at the operator, he 
could thrust the hard wood knotted club into his 
mouth for him to bite on. 
| ‘This became necessary so often that the hard 
club was chewed into a pulpy brush. 

“All ready!" said Mr. Forepaugh, and taking 
in his right hand a large, sharp wire clip, had 
each ingrowing claw in turn pryed from the 
flesh and straightened out, and clipped off to the 
required size. 

The right hind foot was the worst, one of the 
claws having grown fully an inch into the flesh, 
and by constant irritation caused the wound to 
intlame and fester. 
| As soon as this, with a part of the outer shell, 
| which had been shed into the wound. had been 
| removed, the tiger appeared to quiet down. and 

submitted to have the rest of the claws of the 





saine foot clipped without much struggling, 


The right front paw was also badly lacerated 
and inflamed. The claws were clipped in every 
case very quickly and successfully. 

As soon as the claws of each foot were clipped, 
the operator rubbed burnt alum into the festered 
wounds to burn away the proud flesh, and then 
poured over the wounds balsam of fir. 

After all the claws had been — Mr. Fore- 
paugh, stepping back, cautionec 
to be ready to pull the safety cords at the word. 

So the animai, freed from all the cords at once, 
sprang to his legs like a flash and pee to the 
rear of the cage, where he first licked his bloody 
chaps, and squatting, soothingly licked his paws, 
apparently satisfied that they were still in his 
possession, commenced pacing his cage, showing 
evident signs of having experienced great relief 
from the operations performed on him, 

The whole operation occupied only twenty 
minutes, and was very satisfactory to all parties. 


| In a few days the paws will be examined again 


for proud flesh, 
—+>- 
For the Companion. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


I see the boys with bat and ball, 
Though falls the noiseless shower; 
But Spring-time laughs to hear them call, 
For ’tis youth’s blossom hour! 
The girls are playing on the green 
Like birds with lightsome wings, 
And when I gaze on such a scene 
My heart leaps up and sings! 





I half renew my golden primo 
On such glad holiday ; 

Forget to sigh o’er flight of time, 
And long to join their play! 
See! like a thing of life yon kite 

Goes soaring up the sky, 
With bits of tinsel flashing bright, 
And bobbins swinging high! 


Ah! care a moment flees away; 
Jless that laughing throng. 
For Memory’s bells this sunny day 
ave ¢ <l sweet boyhood’s song! 
A little rogue again, I climb, 
Yea, ride the swaying limb; 
Leaves dance to breezes’ whispered rhyme, 
Birds chant the great world’s hymn! 














May Heaven bless each merry heart, 
Prolong youth’s blossom hour; 

E’en frozen blood of age will start 
When fields are all in flower! 

What care Lif my locks are gray, 

s¢ pulses thrill with fun! 

More joyous grow the lads at play, 
To see this graybeard run! 








I go! Igo! I’m with them now! 
They shake their sunny curls, 
And never heed my wrinkled brow,— 
Those rosy, happy girls! 
The child-heart,—O, that precious boon 
That makes the cheek so fair; 
That rears for them this afternoon 
Bright castles high in air! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


+ 
CARLYLE’S FATHER. 





Very graphic and suggestive is the description | 
| 


which Carlyle once gave of his father, a sturdy 
of the cass from wihora Old 
Scotia’s glories have sprung. Carlyle was con- 


versing with an American clergyman, and thus | 


spoke: 

I think, of all the men I have ever known, my 
father was quite the remarkablest. Quite a 
farmer sort of person, using vigilant thrift and 
careful industry; abiding by veracity and faith, 
and with an extraordinary insight into the very 
heart of things and men. 

I can remember that, from my childhood, I 
was surprised at his using many words of which 
I knew not even the meaning; and as I grew to 
manhood, I was not a little puzzled by them, and 
— that they must be of his own coinage. 


sut later, in my black-letter reading, I dis- | 


covered that every one of them I could recall 
was of the sound Saxon stock which had lain 
buried, yet fruitful, withal, in the quick memory 
of the humbler sort of folk. 

He was an elder of the kirk, and it was very 


| pleasant to see him in his daily and weekly re- 


lations with the minister of the parish. 
had been friends from youth. 

That parish minister was the first person that 
ever taught me Latin, and I am not sure but 
that he laid a very great curse upon me in so 
doing. I think it is likely Ishould have beena 
wiser man, and certainly a godlier one, if I had 
followed in my father’s steps, and left Latin and 
Greek to the fools that wanted them. 

The last time I ever saw my father was on my 
journey from Craigenputtoch to London I was 
on my way to this modern Babylon, with a man- 
uscript in my hand, ‘Sartor Resartus,’’ by name, 
which I wished to get into print. 

I came upon my fool’s errand, and I saw my 
father no more, for I had not been in town many 
days when tidings came that he was dead. He 
had gone to bed at night as well as usual, it 
seemed; but they found in the morning that he 
_ passed from the realm of sleep to that of 

ay. 


They 


It was a fit end for such a life as his had been. | 


He was a man into the four corners of whose 
house there had shined through the years of his 


pilgrimage, by day and by night, the light of the | 


glory of God. 

Like Enoch of old, he had walked with God; 
and at the last he was not, for God took him. 
+o 
RECEPTION. 


A CHILLY 

“Faint heart never won fair lady.’’ It must 
be owned, however, that a reception like the one 
here portrayed by the Burlington Hawkeye would 
most likely give a slight set-back to any but the 
most courageous kind of young man: 

The other afternoon, Alfred went up the steps 
and rang the bell. The door opened, and papa 
stood glaring at him, looking a thousand things 
and saying nothing. 

Alfred Ethelridge 
for language in his life. 
one foot and remarked,— 





**Good-afternoon!”’ 

““Gooftoon!’’ grunted papa, which is, by inter. 
pretation, also good-afternoon. 

“Is —ah — is—er—er—Miss Lallipop—is your 
daughter at home?” asked Alfred, standing on 
the other foot. 


“Yes, sir,’ said papa, rather more shortly, 


| Alfred thought, than was absolutely necessary, 
his assistants | 


Then nobody said anything for a long time. 
Presently, Alfred Ethelridge stood on both feet, 
and asked,— 

“Is she in?” 

“Yes, sir,” said papa, not budging a step 
from his position in the door, and looking as 
though he were dealing with a book-agent in- 
stead of one of the nicest-looking young men 
in Burlington. Then Alfred Ethelridge stood on 
his right foot, and said,— 

“Does she—can she receive company?” 

“Yes, sir,’ papa said, not at all melted by the 
pleading intonation of Alfred’s voice, which 
| everybody else thought was so irresistibly sweet, 
| Then Alfred Ethelridge stood on his left foot, 
and said,— 

“Ts she at home?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ papa said, kind of coldly. 

Alfred Etheiridge looked down the street and 
| sighed, then he stood on the right foot again, 
and said, in tremulous tones,— 

“Can she see me?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ papa said, but he never moved, 
|and he never looked pleasant. He only stood 
| still, and repeated a second time, ‘Yes, sir.”’ 

Alfred Ethelridge began to feel it. He looked 
up and down the street, and finally pinned his 
wandering gaze to the bald spot on papa’s head, 
then he said,— 

“Will you please tell her that Mr. Alfred Eth- 
elridge called?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said papa, and he didn’t say any- 
thing more. And somehow or other, Alfred 
Ethelridge got down off the porch, and went out 
the gate. He discontinued his visits there, and 
explained to a friend that the old man didn’t say 
anything that wasn’t right, but the manner of 
him was rather formal. 





a “i 
WHAT IMPURE WATER DOES. 


Last fall, Hartford, Conn., was afflicted witha 





had never felt quite so lost | 
Presently, he stood on | 


diarrhceal epidemic. River-water had just been 


| substituted for that taken from the West Hart- 


ford reservoirs. The water supply was suspect- 
ed, and an investigation ordered. 


Specimens of water were obtained from the 
faucets, the reservoir of the pump-works, from 
the river over the inlet-pipe, and from the centre 
of the stream, also from under a drive of logs 
above. 

That from the faucets was most impure, as it 
contained the sediment from the pipes stirred up 
by reversing the flow, which, with the other im- 
purities, made an unsavory compound. 

This was very turbid, opaque at ten inchies, 


| while good water should be clear at eighteen, 


| and the sediment for the most part organic mat- 
ter, diatoms, animalcule, fungi, infusori:, and 
the like, indicating putrescible matter, closely 
resembling ditch water; decaying fragments of 
vegetable tissue, and even of muscular fibre, 
proved incontestably sewage contamination, 

The water in the reservoir was not as bad, 
but differed only in degree; that taken directly 
from over the inlet-pipe at the pumping works 
showed sewage contamination, while the water 
in the river was comparatively pure; that from 
under the logs was not much worse than from 
the centre of the river. 

On examination it was seen that a large sewer 
opened but fifty feet below the main inlet-pipe. 
| By the tide, which rises here eighteen inches, 
and by an eddy, the sewage was set back directly 
over the inlet-pipe of the water-main, and so 
pumped up into the water drank. 

This sewer, where it discharged, was an open 
ditch, or rather the bed of a sluggish brook into 
which the ditches from the north meadows 
emptied with a slight fall, said ditches receiving 
considerable sewerage along their course. 

Two large sewers emptied near the outlet of 
this brook, thus making ita kind of trunk sewer. 


aint nce 
FARMING IN NEW ENGLAND. 
The Providence Journal thinks there is a good 

chance for young farmers, with brains, in New 

England. It gives these reasons for its opinion: 


No argument is needed to prove that New 
England would be better off, socially, morally 
and pecuniarily, if her worn-out farms were re- 
suscitated, and made again the homes of con- 
tented families. 

That this might be done in the main is as clear 
as anything can be. Mr. Thomas, of Hopkin- 
ton, Mass., began, ten years ago, on thiity acres 
of land, keeping three cows by buying half their 
hay. He now can keep twenty cows and buys 
no hay. 
| We don’t mean to say all should be farmers; 

but when tolerably good farms, with good build- 
ings, can be bought for one-half what the build- 
ings cost, and less than they could be built for 
to-day, there is opportunity for the young, who 
mean to be and are capable of being something, 
to secure a home and an independence which, in 
these days of bankruptcies, many a city man 
would and well might envy. 

Without expecting all that some men have at- 
tained, there is enough within reach to encour- 
age a new era in agriculture. 

That there is a returning of inclination to the 
soil is evident; that it should grow is sincerely 

| to be hoped. 

| New England possesses advantages for the 
| ambitious young man, who desires a competence 
for himself and to raise an inte'ligent family, 
| nowhere else to be found in equal measure. Her 
hills and valleys should be re-populated, as they 
might be, to the benefit of individuals end seci- 








| 
| 


| ety at large. 
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MAY 1, 1879. 


ee Gas 
(CHILDRENS 


A PARTY IN A GARRET. 


It was the last week in April and everybody 
was planning May-parties. 








Many a blossom on 
mossy knolis in the woods lay with wide-open 
eves, wondering why nobody came to claim it! 
But with the dawn of May-day came also disap- 
pointment and vexation to many happy little 
hearts, for such a perfect downpour of rain as 
there was, and no faintest sign of the clouds 
lifting. 

“Oh, dear!’ 
shall we do? 


’ 








sighed Marion Day. ‘‘What 
Was there ever anything so pro- 
voking?’ 

“I'm sorry for you,’’ her mother answered. 
“Of course, there can be no going into the 
woods, but I have been thinking you might have 
a few friends here. Tom shall harness the 
ponies and go for them, and you shall have the 
garret all to yourselves and picnic there.”’ 

Marion pressed back the rising tears at these 
words, for the garret was a most delightful 
place, especially in a rainy day when the drops 
made such a merry pattering on the roof. It 
had four large windows, so there were no dark- 
some corners in it, and the children could make 
just as much noise as they pleased, disturbing 
noone. You may think that a May-party in a 
garret must be one of the most forlorn things in 
the world, but that proves that you have never 
tried it! Moreover, the garret at Mrs. Day’s 
was full of delightful old things stowed away in 
trunks,—ancient bonnets and cocked hats, satin 
slippers with high heels and pointed toes, gay- 
colored dresses, and all sorts of faded splendor 
of nearly a century ago. 

Such pretty masquerades as Marion and her 
friends had held often and often, up there under 
the eaves, with no one to see them but the doves 
that sat on the window-sills outside, pluming 
themselves and cooing in the sunshine! 

Marion was called by many of her friends 
“May,’’ so you see in summer or winter there 
was always a May Day in that house. 

Tom went off in the donble-seated pony- 
wagon, and brought back half-a-dozen of the 
merriest children that ever frolicked together in 
sun or shade. 

First there was Mabel Flowers, who was also 
nicknamed May, and there was pretty little May 
Meadows and May Banks; then there was Rose 
Mason, and Violet Farley, and Daisy Fletcher. 
Wasn’t it a real floral party? But the funny 
part of it was, no one thought anything about 
their names till they were eating their picnic- 
dinner. This was set out on the top of an old 
sea-chest covered with a crimson and white ta- 
ble- cloth, and suddenly Marion exclaimed, 
“Well, if this isn’t the queerest thing that ever 
was! We've got flowers enough. See, here’s 
May Flowers, and a Rose and a Daisy and a Vio- 
let, and I’m May Day!’ 

I would like to tell you everything they did to 
amuse themselves at that party, but it would 
make my story too long, and beside, you can easi- 
ly imagine what a fine time seven little girls might 
have, if given the freedom of a garret, with sev- 
en dolls, seven picnic-baskets full of goodies, 
and a china tea-set! 

If you can not, then I advise you to try it for 
yourselves, and I think you will agree with them 
that “a garret is almost as nice as the woods, 
and sometimes a good deal nicer!”’ M. M. 





—_@>—______—__ 
For the Companion. 

HOW THE PRIVATE RECESS CAME 
TO AN END. 

It seemed to May and Mat, the two little tots 
who sat on the front seat together, that the 
teacher gave what they called ‘‘drefful short re- 
cesses,”’ 

“Why! we don’t half get one ‘Poison’ played, 
when she rings the bell,”’ sighed Mat. 

“And if we run down to the cold spring for 
water, we can hardly get back,’’ added May. 

“I tell you what let’s do,’’ confided Mat to 


May as they walked to school together one 
Morning, 


Stay as long as we please.” 


“Do you dar’s to ask her?’ queried May gen- 
tly, for Miss Jones was rather stern, and the lit- 


1 
le ones stood in awe of her. 


“Well, yes. I guess so, if you'll go with me. 


I'm afraid she won't let us.” 


Miss Jones said, ‘*Recess! 
away the harder in their little primers while the 
rest went out. 
and Miss Jones nodded to them, ‘‘Now you can 
= go,”’ how glad they were. So nice and fresh to 


“Let’s ask her if we mayn’t stay in| 
at recess, and go out afterwards; then we can | 


But Miss Jones smiled on the little ones when! ‘We must go in,” said May. ‘‘What if she | 
they asked her, and said, ‘Oh, yes!’’ 
she remembered her own early school] days, and | 

' 


Perhaps 


how hard it was to be content with a short recess. | enough, to their dismay the schoolroom door 


So that day, and for several days after, when 
3!’ they only studied 


But when they were called in, 


walk about the grassy yard all by themselves, 
while the others were studying away in the 
warm, dusty schoolroom, And then to sit down 
together on the shaded doorsteps, and putting 
their two little sunbonnets close, to whisper all 
manner of little secrets, with, ‘Don’t you never 
tell!” and “honest and true, black and blue.” 
Oh! time flew fast, and they always staid out as 
long as they dared, but feared to stay too long, 
lest they could not come out so any more. 

One cool afternoon they had staid out even 
longer than usual. 
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I surely, surely know 
That one sweet breath! 
Bring it so far? 


A mile away on the hillside. 


Oh for an hour of quiet, 
To live my May-days o’er! 


What s this? “From Karl and Carrie.” 
Oh, let my chair be rolled 

Just there,—into the sunshine,— 
And give me them to hold! 


I knew their breath, dear Margie; 
Forgive these foolish tears, 

But God has sent these May-flowers 
Across the seventy years! 


Mary A. LATHBURY. 





For the Companion. 
MOUSE. 

Douglas Jerrold, a great and good man, that 
papa or mamma may have told you about, was 
very fond of dogs. He had a black-and-tan, 
named Mouse, that followed him almost every- 
where. When he went to walk every morning, 
little Mouse could be seen trotting after, and 
rolling over on the grass when he spoke to her. 

Mouse loved him, but she was very jealous of 
his other dog, Vic; and if Vic came too, she 
would bark at her, and turn away to sulk when 
Vic was patted or praised. 

In the evening, when the family were gath- 
ered by the open fire in the study, Mouse would 
come softly to her master’s feet, and never un- 
noticed. He would instantly take her up and 
put her in the arm-chair beside him, and often 
tell some amusing little story about her. 

Then Mouse was happy; but her pleasure was 
all destroyed if her master petted Vic or the cat, 
or even one of his little grandchildren. She 
would go right away from her best friend, and 
look out of the window. If he called to her 
or talked to her while he was caressing the child 
or pussy, she would not turn her head, or take 
the least notice. 

This was not very pleasant in Mouse, was it? 
But she was a little dog, and did not know bet- 
ter, as we do. and she only made herself uncom- 
fortable by her jealous temper. 

She was a loving little creature for all that, and 
if her master or any one of the family were sick, 
she would lie on the foot of the bed all day and 
| all night ‘‘as quiet as a mouse.’’ and if sent 
| away, was restless till she could get back 
| She ontlived her good, kind master. 
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| should call us? 
“She's coming now,’ 









said Mat; and sure 
| opened, and out came Miss Jones with her firm, 
| quick step. But she said nothing to the little 
| girls, only walked straight by them as they sat 
lovingly in the outer doorway, into the chip- 
yard, 

“For a stick, perhaps!" whispered May. 

Yes, she stooped down and went to picking up 
chips and splinters, and with them a_ little 
switch. The children’s worst fears were veritied 
now, and they hopped up and sped into the | = 
schoolroom as though they already felt it tin- | Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 

| 
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gling about them. 3. 
Miss Jones came calmly in and kindled a fire | DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
in the stove; the truth was, the schoolroom was | _The primals and finals, read down, give the name 
20100 ’ : ; | of a beautiful poem and its author; the words being 
chilly. I don’t suppose she ever thought of pun- | of an equal length. 
ishing the two little girls, Lut the scare they had | 1, To deserve. 5, Concord. 
. . | 
was so thorough that they tried no more private | 


3, To long for. 7, A mythological goddess, 


When a merry troop of children 
Wakened the quiet street 

With babble of talk and laughter, 

And swinging, like censers sweet, 


The dear old- 
Ribboned, and pink and white 

With the blessed bloom that gladdened 
The gloom of the Pilgrims’ night. 


And I know by the robin’s carol, 
And the tender green I see 
In the tops of the dear old willows, 
That the May will come to me. 
Margie, the scent of May-flowers! 
Could the south wind \ 


They grow 


But there’s a knock at the door; 


2, Active. 3}, Sends forth. 
recesses after that. M.Cc.W.B. | 


For the Companion. 
MAY BASKETS. 


Open the window, Margie, 
And draw the screen away; 
My life is a dull December, 
But my heart’s as young as May. 


Listen! The laugh of children! 
*Tis a foolish thought, | know, 
But it minds me of one May morning 
Seventy years ago, 















time May baskets, 


few days before he died he longed so for a sight 
of his garden, that he left his bed and lay down 
on the sofa in his study, where he could look 
out from the window upon it. 
afterwards, — 

“T could only look at him as he lay, with his 
white hair streaming upon the pillow, and his 
thin hand upon the head of little Mouse, who 
had followed him from his bedroom, and was 


’ 


lying by his side.’ M. O. J. 


His son wrote 


+e 


THE DOLLS OF JAPAN. 

The dolls of Japan are quite an institution, and 
are the funniest things imaginable. They look 
so like real babies and children, that I have often 
been deceived when I have seen them in the 
arms, carried about the streets. Besides playing 
with dolls at New Year’s time, and any other 
when they choose, there are two days set apart 


and all the girls, and even big women, make a 
great time of it. They take them out to walk. 
and visit, and get new dresses for them, and 
treatthem just as tenderly as if they were live 
children. You may think it funny for women 
to do this, but the poor Japanese women havea 
very aimless life, and I think playing with dolls 
is about as harmless a way for them to get pleas- 
ure as they could find. Mrs. Pruyn. 
- — oo a4 —_ 

How To Onry.—In a panic in a public school, 
caused by the ery of ‘‘Fire!’’ one little girl sat 
| perfectly still. 
| she said. ‘“‘My father is a fireman. and told me, 
| if the school should be afire, I would be far safer 
| to sit in my place until the rush was over. and 

then get out quietly.’’ She knew how to obey, 








in April for what is called a “Doll’s Festival,” | 


On being asked why she did so, | 


4, A sovereign. 8, A Jewish month. 
F. 8. F. 
2. 


CHARADE. 
When stern old Winter’s reign is o'er, 
And warmth and beauty come once more, 
With joy we greet in Spring's command 
My Jirst, the loveliest of the band. 


Amid a lady's raven hair, 

Arranged in wreath or garland there, 
My second laid with simple grace 
Will oft be seen to hold a place. 


Growing on mossy sunny knolls, 

Hid ‘midst its green leaves’ loving folds, 
Its sweetness telling its retreat, 

Lo! in my jirst, my whole you'll meet. 


3. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

Take the central letter from one word in each of 
the following proverbs, and you will tind the name 
that is often given by poets to May Day. 

1, “People are often like shoes—rights and lefts.” 
» “False folk should have many witnesses,” 

, ‘A crowd is not company.” 
, “A good pay-master is lord of another man’s 
purse.” 

5, “A blithe heart makes a blooming visage.” 

6, “For the roses, the thorns are often plucked.” 

7, “Offer a fool your finger and he'll take your 
whole hand.” 

8, “A guilty conscience needs no accuser.” 

9, “They who have feathered their nests may flee 
when they like.” 

i 10, “A good key is necessary to enter into Para- 
dise.”” 

11, “Faint heart ne’er won fair lady.” 

12, “A penny saved is a penny earned.” 

13, “A glass of water is sometimes worth a tun of 
wine and a penny a pound.” 

14, “Alexander was below a man when he affect- 
ed to be a god.’ GILBERT FORREST. 


ae Ste 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Herbert watched his kite ——- —— with great glee. 
Nothing ——, in sound, the sharpness of a pig’s 


_— Aunt Lots. 
5. 
FLORAL PUZZLE. 

Take two-ninths of chamomile; two-ninths of eg- 
lantine; two-sevenths of caraway; two-tenths of 
heliotrope; two-ninths of hollyhock; two-ninths of 
chamomile; two-eighths of asphodel, and two-elev- 
enths of honeysuckle; add these particles together 
and you will make what one of the Spring months 
is often called, and some beautiful things once seen 
on village greens betokening a rural festival 

©. D. 
6. 
DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 

Diagonals, read from right to left, we are glad to 
welcome in April; because they bring forth, in May, 
what the diagonals read from left to right indicate. 

1, What the cold does to the brook. 2, Dexterity. 
| 8, To offer. 4, A man who manages the affairs of 
another. 5, Searchers. 6, Dealers. 7, Hanging 
candlesticks, CousIN FRANK. 


7. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 








Each of the side pictures represents an occasion 
of note—one sad and solemn, and the other gay and 
happy. The centre picture shows what is done on 
each of the designated occasions. 

ELGIE SCHELL. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


| 1. Brain 4. Because it’s on a 
Drain ‘ cruise. 
Grain f Rain, 5.ROMAN 
Train | MAN 
2. Because they must be I 
drawn before they are END 
| used. BREAD 
3 BAtLbtTtticC 6. Breast 
1@) L I 1e) Tub 
Bucoturc Turbine _— 
oO A K Undershot 
SD & & BB ®R Overshot | 
7; -s &©&s 2 7. Green-land, 
wWwereeaer ee 
| KANGAROO 
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BITES OF SPIDERS. 

Spiders belong to the same class as scorpions. The 
poison-bags of the former are connected with hook- 
shaped mandibles in the anterior portions of their 
bodies. The following are some of the most impor- 
tant varieties of spiders: 

The bird-spider, of South America, with a body 
from two to two and a half inches long; the scorpi- 
pion-spider, of Costa Rica; the Kirghees spider, only 
about half an inch long, but having a very virulent 
poison; the katipo spider, of New Zealand; a spider 
found, and much feared, in the Souih of France and 
in Spain; the tarantula, of Italy, and the great 
The last is one of the largest. 
Except the back, the whole body and the feet are 
covered with long bushy hair. 

The tarantula is specially famous for the preva- 
lent that its bite causes delirium, during 
which the person bitten does nothing but laugh, 
dance, and skip about in at 
postures, 


American spider. 


notion 


of extravagant 
The patient is said to be cured only by 
The whole statement is an imposition on 
travellers by who for a few cents, let 
themselves be bitten, and counterfeit the rest. 

The bite of most of these spiders causes speedy 
death in the smaller 
in large 


sorts 


Thitisic, 





peasants, 


animals; that of Kirghees even 
animals, and sometimes in hnman beings, 
about one in twenty-five 
hitten. 

The best treatment for the bite of a poisonous spi 
der is to apply cold compresses, ice, lead-water and 


of the latter dying when | 


ammonia; to withdraw the poison by a cupping 
to throw the patient into a sweat is desirable. 
ean be done by hot drinks. 


This 


+ 
TOO LITERAL. 

A very literal American up among the northwest 
Tnilians noticed that they were successful fishermen, 
and was curious to fined out their secret. 
spondent of 


A corre 
Forest and Stream tells an aneedote of 
his investigation; 

By eking out his Chinook by 
old Indian comprehend what he desired. Indians 
are usually very reticent about such matters, but 
some little kindness in the way of food and cast-otf 


signs he made an 





clothing had made this one willing to communicate, } 


and as he could not speak English, nor my friend 
suflicient Chinook, the Indian had to resort to signs. 

Going to a large pine-tree, out of which happened 
to be oozing a considerable quantity of pitch which 
had become clear and hard, he touched the tree 
(tecidentally on the lump of gum) with his hand, 
and then made the motion of picking something out 
and putting it on the hook. 

So my friend thought he comprehended, and 
made the Siwash sb understand. 
after, he told us the Indians used the 
pine-trees. 

Ife had forgotten that the large white grub is very 
abundant in the bark of old, decayed pine logs, and 
while the Indian indicated these grubs, my friend. 
taking him too literally, supposed he meant the gum 
which the Indian had touched with his hand. 


Seeing us soon 


gum from the 





> 
THE UNSISTERLY SISTERS. 

It would be punishment for a prisoner 
to be contined in the same cell with a man whom he 
hated and who hated him. But a writer of “New 
tells of two sisters who vol- 
wickedly 
as never to converse together: 


a terrible 


Annals of Edinburgh” 


untarily lived in one room, and yet so 


hated each other 


This pair inhabited a single room; from the facts, 
it must have been double-bedded, and it may have 
heen of some dimensions, but when all is said it was 
a single reom. 

Here our two spinsters fell out,- 
controversial divinity belike, 
terly that there was never a word spoken between 
them, black or white, from that day forward, 

You would have thought they would separate; but 
no. Whether from lack of means, or the Scottish 
fear of scandal, they continued to keep house to- 
gether where they were. 

A chalk line drawn upon the floor separated their 
two domains; it bisected the doorway and the tire- 
place, so that each could go out and in and do her 
cooking without violating ‘the territory of the other. 


on some point of 
but fel’ out so bit- 


| wrapped up in an old newspaper, and he ca 
} under his 


| freshness 


| porcelain-lined vessel. 
| beef is entirely covered; put on the lid of the vessel, | 


jred. Place the 


THE YOUTH’S 


So for years they coexisted in 
| their meals, their ablutions, their 





a hateful silence, | 
friendly vis itors, | 


| exposed to an unfriendly scrutiny, and at night, in | 


the dark watches, each ¢ 
her enemy. 

Never did four walls look down upon an uglier 
spectacle than these sisters rivalling each other in | 
bitterness. 


uld hear the breathing of | 


- + 
CARELESS WITH MONEY. | 





Ilow careless men can be with money is shown by | 
the incidents related in the Sufurday Gazette: | 

My friend was the paymaster of a large railroad 
company, and one day he went out with thirty thou- 
sand dollars to pay the men. The money was 
ried it 
arm. He stopped at a wayside hostelry 
for dinner, and left the money on a chair when he 
went out, 

He had not gone many miles from the place when | 
he missed it. He flew back and asked the woman if 
she had seen @ parcel. | 

“There's a bit of newspaper on the chair beyont,” 
said she; “perhaps that’s it.” Which it proved =| 
| be, and imy friend returned a happier and a wiser 
nu in. 

Another circumstance: A man I know of lost a 
roll of bills amounting to ten thousand dollars. 
They, also, were tied up in a newspaper. He told a 
friend, and the two talked over the loss and the 






| probability of finding the money. 


The friend made him tell all the ts he had 
been over since he had the money. The last place 
he was at was the post-office. The night was wet 
overhead and slushy underfoot. 

They stopped at the post-office, and going to the 


| place where the man had been, found two or three 


torn bits of newspaper. It was the same. 
looked further, and found the lost treasure. | 

It had been kicked in turn by every one who came | 
into the office, and when found was all untied and | 
completely soaked in slush. They seized it eagerly 
and returned to their hotel, where they spent sev- 
bee hours in cleaning it. It was all there, and at 
last they got it dried. 

The grateful man took his friend out and bought 
him the handsomest gold watch-chain he could find. 


They 






+ 
JACK’S BANK 

Naturally a dog’s idea of a “bank of deposit” is 
more like the sand-martin’s or bank-swallow’s than 
like a financier’s; but a hole in the ground is quite 
sufficient for adog’s purpose. A Philadelphia paper 
tells this diverting story of “Jack Willard’s” 
ness. 


shrewd- 
Jack was a general favorite, and after he was 
taught to carry money and receive meat for his own 
eating, 80 many persons gave him coins, just to see 
him go and trade, that he was likely to be made sick 
by overfeeding: 


So his master gave orders to the market man not 
to sell him meat more than once a day, but to take 
his money and keep it. Jack was very much sur- 
prised at first, and no doubt thought the man very 
naughty and dishonest; but he soon learned that he 
could get meat for his money only once each day. 
Now what do you think Jack did? 

A gentleman who was very fond of him watched 
him one day, aud saw him go to the stable-yard, 
where he dug a hole near the ice-house, and buried 
the money. The next day Jack had no money given 
to him, so he went to the ice-house and dug up the 
tive-cent piece which he had hidden, and bought his 
dinner. He has often been watched since then, and 
always carries his extra money to the same spot, and 
never forgets that he has money in his bank. 


+> 
BEEF-TEA. 
There is, according to the Christian at Work, a} 
and delicacy about beef-tea made in the 
way pointed out by the following receipt whic h| 
is very appetizing to the invalid: | 





| 
| 


Cut up fine some good juicy beef; sprinkle a small 
quantity of salt evenly through it, and put it into a 
Pour on cold water till the 


and set it in the refrigerator; or, if ice be wanting, 
put it in the co/dest place that can be found; let it | 
remain from two to three hours. 

The water will then, if the beef is good, be a bright 
vessel directly over the fire, and 
when the juice begins to boil, skimit. Let it boil 
about ten minutes, or until it is changed from red 
to brown; then take it at once from the fire, and | 
drain off into an open vessel to cool, 

When entirely cold, strain through a cloth to re- 
move the small particles of grease and the se ttlings; 
it is then better than when just made, and can be 
taken cold or warmed, according to the taste. 


This receipt [have found, after much experience | 
juice of the | 


with many receipts, to be the best. The 
beef is drawn out by the salt 
colder the better, 


and cold water,—the | 


preserves the life, which long simmering seems to | 


destroy. 
+ 


A SWALLOWED NEEDLE. 


Mrs. Messenger, of Portland, Me., swallowed a 
needle while engaged in sewing six years ago. For | 


a long time past, she thought one of her lungs was | 
as she suffered sharp pain there. The | 


affected, 
other night, she called her husband's attention to 
the point of the needle protruding from the right 
breast, and he extracted it without breaking it. The 
needle was slightly rusted, and the lady has experi- 
enced great relief. 
—e - 
ITs “APTNESS.” 

The English language is wonderful for its aptness 
of expression. When a number of men and women 
get together and look at each other from the sides of | 
& room, that’s called a sociable. When a hungry | 
crowd calls upon a poor minister and eats him out | 
of house and home, that’s called a donation-party.— 
Turner's Falls Reporter. 

+ 


IN answer to Shakespeare’s conundrum, “What's 
in a name?” the Syracuse Times says that if itisa 
Russian general's name, the entire alphabet is in it. 


Tur other day, a professor of German asked ¢ 
junior what the gender of a certain noun Was. The | 
junior quickly re splie ad, 1 think it is neuter, sir. At 
any rate, it is neu-ter me. 








A MEMBER Of the rhetorical class in a certain col- 
lege had jast finished his declamation when the pro- 
fessor said, “Mr. ——, do you suppose a general 
wonld address his soldiers in the manner in which | 
you spoke that piece?” ‘Yes, sir, I do,’ was the 
reply, “if he was half-scared to death,” 





HE oniy reliable marking ink is Payson’s. It re- 
| quires no preparation and is always good. Sold by 


>| in life y 


and the short process of cooking | 


COMPANION. 


Bronchitis.—Throat Diseases otten commence with | 
a Cold, Cough, or unusual exertion of the 
incipient symptoms are allayed by the Brown's | 
Bronchial Troches,” whieh if neglected often result in a } 
chronic trouble of the throat. 25e a box. 





voice, These 


use of ** 





Com.) | 





— | 
STAMPS 25 varieties Foreign Stamps and cheap price | 
e listssent free for Lwo 3ct stumps. 50u mixed | 


stamps only 25sec. Address C. F. BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. | 


drugyists and stationers everywhere. 


100 EMBOSSED PICTURES 


» Superb, 25 
cents. DECALCOMA? Nr E, 2006 Small, 10 cents; 100 
Amnrted, ee 300 tor 25 cents. Catalogue for stamp, 
ALL. AC 


PHELPS CE PHELPS & ¢ Cc LO., Box 47, Chieago. 


; PATENTS. ATTLEBORO: 


NoP 
chat ia HUNT BROS., New England Gen. Agents, 


“PINAFORE” MUSIC. 608 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
4 


(cE Send for Catalogue. 

le is an Englishman—l’ i mores little Buttereup—Mer 
cat-o’-nine-tails and the Tar—When I wasa 
her lot who loves too well—W ~*~ nl was young 
ing—T hings are seldom what they seem. The 






MaNuracToRY 


a3 A. 


Patents, Washington, 
C. No Patent, 


Send for cireular. 











Lad—Sorr; 
nd charms 


COLUMBIA "BICYCLE, 


MADE BY 



















> are the J | > > T oF a 
dest songs from the popular “TI. M.S. Pinafore,” as sung PO! E WE’G C O., 
in every large city in the United States. 7'he most popu- 85 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 
lar sonys ever written, over 500,000 sold of each. We sasy to learn to ride. An ordi. 


will send all, post-paid, for l0e and stamp, or 13 cts. in 
stamps. Or can send them, elegantly bound in cloth cov- 
ers, red edges, with 28 other songs and 27 choice instrn- 
ment: piec : s (62 in all, by the BEsTe¢ ompose rs), for only | list 
$1. 


.W. RICH ARDSON & CO., 37 Temple P1., Boston. 


A SMILE UPON LIPS 


That disclose white teeth is a pleasant thing to see. The 
breath that comes through lips of that description is apt 
to be extremely fragrant. SOZODONT enables a 
man or woman who smiles to smile becomingly, This work is valuable to every one interested in out- 
it whitens the teeth, and to breathe freely and deeply | door pastimes. We have printed a large edition to meet 
without offending the olfactories of people in their imme- | the popular demand, By mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
diate vicinity. Tartar upon the teeth is speedily removed price, 100. Address 


and decay prevented by daily use of SOZODONT, PECK & SNYDER, 


which is admitted to be an indispensable accessory to the | VANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
toilet. ye s 308 sin -— 
| 124 Nassau Street, New York. 


nar rider can go more miles ing 
day over common roads than « 

orse. Send 3ct stamp for price 
ce uti slogne, with full information. 


Peck & Snyder 


Have just published their new illustrated 


CATALOGUE FOR 1879, 


Containing 196 Pages and 700 ietiaainin. 






and 24-p: 





because 


“We do not believe the improvement has ever been equalled.” 


Arthur’s Home Magazine. Phila. 


A Few of the Best Autographs, showing Improvement from Using 
GASKFRELL’S COMPEN DIV M 
(Self-Teaching Penmanship), Received the past Month. 


Dresent 
Form Style: 
Style; 





Post-office address 
The best specimens of improvement come from Mr. HARRIE M, REEVES, now employed in the office of 
the Canada Southern Railway Lines, at Detroit, Mich., his elegant penminship securing him 
We give his portrait and autographs (both old and new) below: 


(Hon. James A. Westoy, 
Ex-Governor of New Hamp- 
shire,in @ note to the Pub- 
lisher.) 

“You will permit me to say 
that it far surpasses anything 
of the kind that has ever 
come to my netice, and I 
take pleasure in recommend- 
ing it to the attention of all 
who desire to learn to write 
rapidly and well. With this 
as a guide, and tact and ap- 
plication on the part of the 
learner, a beautiful hand- 
writing may be, nequired at 
vitling expense. 

CN. ¥. Daily Witne 

“Thy salient advant: 
Gaskell’s system are its legi 
bility, rapidity and beauty. 
... There isno style of writ- 
ing, plain or ornamental, 
business or epistolary, for la- 
dy or gentleman, which is not 
included in this admirable 
system. And we think that 
if anything at all could fire 
an indifferent writer with a 
desire to become an expert 

and elegant penman, an in- 
spection of r. Gi iskell’s 
system would do so.’ 

(MR. STEVENSON, 
of the Illust 

Weekly, N.Y. 
reater ease and ‘The wonderful advance made by persons using Gas- 
ell” s Compe ndium is an evidence of the value of that 
system. 


: Traer, Iowa. 


the position. 


Hon. HENtY WATTERSON 
in Answers to Correspond- 
entsin the Loursville Courier- 
Journal. 

“We have received a num- 
ber of inquiries concerning 
this system of self-teaching 
penn anship, and reply here 
thi tit is valuable. Any one 
who will follow the methods 
laid down in it, and give due 
sa ation thereto, will con 

ider that a most excellent 
investment of a dollar has 
been made. ‘The Compendi- 
um places a good hand-writ- 
ing within the reach of every 
one, and its suecess has been 
| demonstrated by the sale in 
this country and England of 
over seventy thousand copies.” 


Pall Mall 

don, Eng. 

“Good Penmanship is very 
| desirable in whatever station ; 
| ou are placed, and we 

are pleased ral note that the 
} systemof American penman 
ship introduced by Prof. G. 
A. Gaskell, of Mane he ster, 
New Hampshire, U. S., is 
very popular in London, and 
| is used in many of the lead- 
ing commercial houses. It is 
| called *Gaskell’s ¢ ‘ompendi- . \ 
} um,’ and is simpler and more 

easily learned, and may be written with g 

rapidity, than any of the old styles.’ 
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Present Style: 
Former Style: 


en Me, plied \— 


Former Style: 





Former Style: 


Present Style: 
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Ccn- 








Post-office address: Bristol Centre, New York. | Post-oftice address: Thorndike, Massachusetts. 
GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM consists of 2 full series of COPY-SLIPS, Derek OF INSTR UC 
TIONS, ORN AME NTAL FL OURISHING, LETTERING, PEN-DRAWING, LADIES’ 


tiful 


PENM ANSHIP, &e., &c. By me: ans of this self-teaching system any one can ee arapid and beauti 
handwriting at odd hours, without a teache It is the finest series of penmanship ever published, and put t yin 
| durable and elegant form. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, for which it will be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Address 








| Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton Oollege, Manchester, N. H. 
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